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THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


Wartime Emergency Policy of Admission to Seminaries of 
The United Lutheran Church in America 


I. Recent Ruling of Selective Service System 
Occupational Bulletin No. 11, as revised on July 1, 1943, provides that: 
“A student (pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-veterinarian, pre-osteopathic, 
pre-theological) should be considered for occupational classification if he is 
a full-time student in good standing in a recognized college or university 
and if 

“(a) it is certified by the institution in which he is pursuing the pre- 
professional course of study that if he continues his progress he 
will complete such pre-professional course of study within twenty- 
four months from the date of certification. 

“(b) it is certified by a recognized (medical, theological, etc.) college 
that he is accepted for admission and will be admitted to under- 
take professional study upon completion of his pre-professional 
work.” 


II. Recommendations of American Association of Theological Schools 

A joint committee of the American Association of Theological Schools 
and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ has recommended: 

1. That the seminaries indicate their readiness to accept for admission 
properly qualified men who shall have completed three academic years of 
college work, and that they so inform the colleges in order that pre-the- 
ological students may be properly certified to their draft boards for clas- 
sification in I-A. 

2. That in the case of pre-theological students who will not have com- 
pleted the requirements for the A.B. degree or its equivalent within twenty- 
four months after reaching the age of eighteen, the seminaries shall require 
them to complete their work for the A.B. degree or its equivalent during 
their seminary course, especially by utilizing the summer terms. 


III. Suggestion of Policy and Procedure for Seminaries of the United 

Lutheran Church in America 

1. That seminaries expect every prospective student, who can do so, to 
complete his study for the A.B. degree before entering. 

2.That applicants who are otherwise properly qualified may be ad- 
mitted to a seminary upon completion of twenty-four months (three 
academic years) of college work in cases where postponement of 
admission would make it impossible for the student to enter a semi- 
nary with the A.B. degree or its equivalent. 

3. That seminaries expect students to complete the work for the college 
degree during the seminary course and the B.D. degree will not be 
granted until the requirements for the college degree have been 
fulfilled. 

4, That young men who desire to obtain occupational deferment in order 
to study for the ministry, according to the ruling of Selective Service 
System (See Section I above) seek acceptance for admission by a 
seminary before they return their draft questionnaire. At least one 
month’s time, preferably six weeks, should be allowed the seminary 
to study the application. If accepted, the student will receive a cer- 
tification which he will attach to his draft questionnaire when 
returned. (Signed) Goutp Wicxery, Executive Secretary, 

Board of Education. 


A second exchange of Japanese and American civilians on the M. S. 
“Gripsholm” is being arranged. This steamship is expected to leave New 
York about the first of September and return about the end of November. 
The exchange will take place at Mormugao, in Gao, Portuguese India, about 
the middle of October. 
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Sister Lillie Kyzer in 
Puerto Rico 


Litiie Kyzer of Florence, S. C., en- | 
tered the Baltimore Motherhouse as | 
candidate in September 1931, and was 
advanced to probationer in 1932. Dur- 
ing the summer of 32 she did work at 
Jolly Acres, the Baltimore Inner Mis- | 
sion Society’s summer home for chil- 
dren and during the summer of ’33 re- | 
ceived hospital training at the Norwe- | 
gian Lutheran Deaconess Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In October ’33 she} 
was assigned to Tabitha Home to work 
among the children and after six months | 
was given a regular assignment to that! 
work. She was consecrated June 16, 
1938. 

In connection with her work she at- 
tended Nebraska University of Lincoln 
for one semester. With the desire of 
completing ‘her college education she 
entered Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., in the fall of 1940. In addition} 
to her college work she assisted the! 
Dean of Women. During the summer 
of ’41 she helped in Tiding-Over Home, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and in the summer of 
1942 she attended summer school at 
Midland, graduating in April 1943 wit 
a B.S. degree as an honor student. 

Soon after her graduation she was 
assigned to the Board of American Mis 
sions for service in Puerto Rico. She 
left Baltimore on August 17 for Miami 
Fla., from which point she went b 
plane to Puerto Rico on August 19. J 

Sister Lillie has joined Sister Rache 
Reichert, who for the past four year! 
has been serving under the Board oj 
American Missions in Puerto Rico. Fos 
the present Sister Lillie will take uj 
the work which Miss Frieda Hoh haj 
been doing, and of whose value to thé 
Mission there is unanimous approval. | 

Witiram A. WADE. | 
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To Remove Impurities 


WHEN we asked the neighborhood druggist about the usefulness of 
the apparatus pictured above, he told us that no prescription department 
would be complete without it. Its value lies in what must be removed 
from a liquid in order to protect a user from the negative effects of dirt 
and other foreign substances. 

He added the comment that the process of filtration has been widely 
studied in research laboratories during the last century. Thereby porous 
substances other than the paper used by the druggist and quantitative 
installations have been applied to drinking water and to other fluids. 

It was suggested that some sort of agency might be devised by which 
social impurities might be screened out of community and folk life. To 
this idea our druggist friend’s reaction was definitely pessimistic. “The 
amount of virtue in the social stream of our day is so small and so organ- 
ically joined to vice and evil agencies that it would have negligible value 
if it were extracted.” It was his way of saying that everything is bad. 

He was impatient when confronted with the proposal to establish a 
mesh of legal enactments that would be in effect a moral filter. Said he, 
“The laws we now have demonstrate the futility of the effort to legislate 
wickedness out of the world.” He was similarly distrustful of dependence 
on education. He commented, “Our schoolmen are frank in confessing 
the failure of our highly advanced system of intellectual training for 
establishing moral restraints.” 

But how about public opinion? There is in fact an enormous social 
influence in what “the average person” deems wrong and dangerous. 
No institution and no moral delinquency can long resist persistent, or- 
ganized, and intelligent public sentiment. Placed before the daily life of a 
community and maintained by reputation, social appraisal, and the tenets 
of the Christian religion, it will reduce to a minimum the contamination 
of virtue by vice. 
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Criticize clothes 


Dress manufacturers have been 
offered advice on the proper dimen- 
sions for women’s clothing by the 
National Catholic Women’s Union, 
recently in session in Springfield, Ill. 

Women’s clothing is offensive and 
shamelessly brief, the convention 

decided. A reso- 
lution urging the 
a formation of a 

Y\ “Legion of De- 
\\cency” to main- 
¥ tain proper stand- 
ards was adopted. 

Saving cloth by 
turning out scanty 
dresses is not 
patriotism, they said. They also cau- 
tioned Catholic women against ap- 
pearing at public bathing beaches 
where immodest suits are worn, 

The Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Mexico, Dr. Luis M. Martinez, must 
also be finding costumes to criticize 
in his country. He recently issued a 
statement on re-establishing “the 
ideals of Christian modesty in wo- 

” As soon as the war is over, 


oe 


—x 


men. 
he says, a major task of the church 
will be to bring about a “return of 
humanity to Christ’s standards.” 

“In particular,” he states, “we will 
work to the end that Christian mod- 
esty will again shine in women, and 
with the same ardor we will fight 
exaggerations in customs.” 


Situation in Germany 

Tue religious situation in Ger- 
many is relatively quiet, reports 
Erik Oedlund, young Swedish the- 
ologian who recently served as the 
official Swedish representative at 
the German Lutheran Confessional 
Church Conference held in Sonders- 
hausen, Thuringen. 

The Nazis are still arresting out- 
spoken churchmen who criticize 
conditions, says Dr. Oedlund in a 
statement received by Religious 
News Service. However, the Nazis 
no longer dare press any large-scale 
program of anti-church activity be- 
cause of the proven influence of the 
Christian Church. 
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“mentalists and liberals. 


In two recent instances interned 
churchmen were released as a result 
of church pressure. One was the 
vicar of Sondershausen. The other 
was a Roman Catholic priest in 
Greiswald. 

The German people are too war- 
weary to feel any profound religious 
awakening, says Dr. Oedlund. “Dur- 
ing my two months in Germany I did 
not see any large church congrega- 
tions.” Attendance has fallen off 
during the war. However, the 
churches will have an important part 
in the reconstruction of post-war 
Germany, he believes. 


Baptist difficulties 

Amone Northern Baptists there 
still seems to be a rather serious dif- 
ference of opinion between funda- 
The funda- 
mentalists decided last May to or- 
ganize a new foreign mission board, 
because of long-standing difficulties 
with the American Baptist Foreign 


‘Mission Society regarding the- 


ological opinions of commissioned 
missionaries. 

“Among Northern Baptists there 
is widespread unrest,” says the 
Watchman-Examiner, Baptist 
weekly. “Two opposing elements 
have been trying to get along with 
each other for years.” A time of 
reformative adjustment is approach- 
ing, the editorial predicts. 

Dr. Earl V. Pierce, president of 
the fundamentalist group, says that 
he has consented to formation of a 
new Foreign Society as “the only 
way to keep hundreds of churches 
and thousands of Baptists from 
breaking entirely with the Northern 
Convention.” 


Fox furs for missionary 


Eskimos at Cambridge Bay An- 
glican Mission, northern Canda, have 
been collecting fox furs in the belief 
that they might buy a missionary 
with them. Canon Archibald Web- 
ster of the Arctic recently visited 
this place, traveling 3,280 miles by 
sledge and dog team. There has been 
no missionary stationed there for 
three years. 


Who goes to Italy? 


PRESIDENT RoosEVELT has been re- | 
quested by the Knights of Columbus — 
supreme council to make sure that — 
no one antagonistic to the Roman | 
Catholic Church be allowed in a po- © 
sition of government power in Italy | 
when the Allies assume control 


there. 


The request was voted at the re- — 
cent session of the supreme council | 
in Cleveland. Failure to follow this | 
“sravely imperil the | 
achievement of the goal which the 
Allied nations have set for them- 
selves in helping to create the op- | 
portunities for re-establishing the © 


policy will 


freedom of the oppressed nations,” 
the request stated. 


It was pointed out that Roman‘ 
Catholicism is the religion of almost | 
all Italians, and that it is “most im- | 
portant that nothing be done to of- | 
fend the religious susceptibilities of — 
the people during our temporary | 


administration of its civic order.” 


oT 


City problems 


Many cities are setting up com- | 


mittees planning for post-war re- 
building programs, says William C. 


Nelson in the Messenger, Reformed | 


Church periodical. 


Churches must be ready to adapt | 


themselves to a large-scale remodel- 
ing program. 


“We must be less § 
prodigal in our establishment of new | 


churches,” says Mr. Nelson. “Before } 


we start new congregations in sub- 
urban areas we must discover if 
there are dying churches in dis- 
integrating areas that might be re- 
located. 
“We must build fewer but more 
adequate mission churches, 
beautiful sanctuaries, complete 
equipment, and above all we must) 
supply them with a competent min- | 
istry.” q 
Mr. Nelson recommends that! 
churches in slum areas shall be in-_ 
stitutionalized with mission funds/ 
from suburban churches. There 
must be a “city man” on the denom- 
inational staff, and ministers trained 


for the task of organizing churches. a 
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IW THE WORLD'S EYE 


“War Criminal” lists are growing 
rapidly. There are now more than 
25,000 whose names and identities as 
“quislings” and occupation offenders 
are recorded in a master list com- 
piled in London by the exiled govy- 
ernments of the conquered coun- 
tries. The largest individual list is 
that of Poland. This has doubled 
during the last six months from 
5,500 to 11,000, and the end is not 
yet. A gruesome note is sounded by 
the announcement that even now, as 
the Polish underground patriots 
succeed in eliminating an offender 
at home, his name is checked off the 
list in London. A Free Dutch weekly 
published in London has just offered 
an apt plan “to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime.” (1) For the 
leaders, trial and execution. (2) For 

the “quisling” subordinates and 
_ their families that wanted to fight 
_ and suffer for Germany, deportation 


to Germany and compulsory citizen- 


ship in that land. 


Japan Has a grand plan to use re- 
ligion “to render greater service to 
the nation for the successful prose- 

_cution of the war of Greater East 
Asia.” It is intended to combine the 
power and influence of Protestant, 
Catholic and Buddhist communions 
to accomplish that purpose. That is 
the natural next step after the na- 
tionalization of the respective 
groups, but incidentally it reveals a 
greater need on Japan’s part in the 
present conflict, and a recognition of 

_the power of faiths that were orig- 
inally cast to play a subordinate part 
to official Shinto. Though operating 
as distinctive groups, at least tem- 

- porarily—“Japan Catholic Society,” 
“Japan Protestant Association,” 

\ “Japan Buddhist Society”—the pur- 

_ pose is all to the end of Japanese 

dominance, politically and reli- 
giously. However, these groups may 
have views of their own to reveal 
in due time. Swedish church circles 
have heard that an international 
center of Buddhism is in process of 
_ organization at Saraburi near Bang- 
_ kok, Thailand, which is intended to 
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match the Vatican in importance and 
power. Through this it is fondly 
hoped “Buddhism shall conquer the 
world.” 


A Very wet newspaper in a usually 
dry state (Alabama), The Dothan 
Eagle, has had a change of heart. It 
has decided no longer to carry liquor 
advertisements. Its reasons are in- 
teresting and worth considering. 
(1) Liquor advertisements have 
changed their original presentation 
and purpose of “a straight brand- 
preference appeal” to “picturing in 
word and illustration the pleasures 
and satisfaction to be derived from 
its consumption.” (2) As a conse- 
quence, because advertising is “a 
powerful force in influencing. living 


habits,” this form of advertising has 


resulted in “an increase of the num- 


ber of users of intoxicating bever-_ 


age,’ and is therefore “distinctly 
harmful to those unfortunates whose 
appetites get the better of their 
judgment.” (3) Therefore, because 
The Dothan Eagle has a conscience, 
and “believes sincerely in temper- 
ance in all things, though it does not 
always practice what it preaches,” 
it cannot lend its columns “to the 
injury of those who cannot or will 
not drink moderately.” 


Debts Incurred through war take 
a long time to be liquidated. To 
many, that end never seems to come; 
we are still paying accounts incurred 
through the War for Independence, 
and no one would be rash enough to 
begin calculating in what coming 
century the debts laid upon the con- 
quered countries of Europe by the 
Nazi occupation will be met. We 
shall have no loss by looting; our 
debt will be due to Lend-lease 
largesses and later on through pen- 


sions. The New York Herald-Trib-> 


une has recently (July 31) published 
an interesting story which offers a 
case in point how war debts linger, 
even for small communities, It is 
the story of how General Jubal A’ 
Early threatened (July 9, 1864) to 
burn the town of Frederick, Md., 
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unless it immediately paid him a 
ransom of $200,000. The money was 
raised overnight from five local 
banks, after the town had pledged 
itself to “reminburse the banks at 
the earliest possible time.” It took 
four years to arrange for the repay- 
ment; but the last payment will not 
be made before 1951. In the-mean- 
time Frederick citizens have paid 
$331,000 in interest alone, and it will 
naturally be more before the debt is 
finally honored . . this plus $200,000. 
Frederick would have been better 
off financially if it had pursued 
Chambersburg’s example under 
similar conditions. When General 
McCausland burned that town be- 
cause it refused to pay a $100,000 
ransom, the citizens had a hard time 
for a while; but it was summer time, 
and Chambersburg has had no war 
debt. 


The Present educational activities 
in the British and American armies 
are not nearly as new or novel as 
they have been considered. Crom-° 
well, 300 years ago, with the same 
idea of preserving the principles of 
democracy, had his officers instruct 
each citizen-soldier about the issues 
at stake, because “he must know 
what he is fighting for, and love 
what he knows.” Here you have the 
secret of Cromwell’s invincible 
troops. The program of Britain’s 
present Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs is naturally broader in scope, 
and its initials are quite suggestive 
—A. B. C. A.; but it is twice re- 
moved from originality—by Crom- 
well and by the Corps of Army 
Schoolmasters established by the 
Duke of York during the Napoleonic 
wars. The latter corps was trans- 
formed and more thoroughly organ- . 
ized in 1920 into the Army Educa- 
tional Corps. Today the Army Bu- 
reau of Current Affairs and the 
Army Educational Corps continue 
independently but in close co-opera- 
tion, to the great advantage of the 
armed forces now and for the future 
social, educational and political 
problems of post-war England. 


Making the Whole Person Christian 


The Church Must See Its Entire Task 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


People Are Many-sided 


Tue whole person ought to be Christian. Through parish education our 


Church aims to make the love of God effective in the whole life of each’ 


man, woman, and child it can reach. A human being is made up of many 
factors, each of which needs to be guided in a Christian direction. 

Often we have been disappointed because we have not accomplished 
‘more with individuals. In many cases such disappointment has been due to 


neglect of some part, or parts, of 
man’s personality. Our tendency has 
been to give much attention to im- 
parting knowledge, but to bestow 
too little on other factors. Knowl- 
edge is important; but other phases 
of life cannot be passed by without 
unfortunate effects. We must appeal 
to, and get response from, all of life 
in order to lead people into Chris- 
tian life and service. 


MAN IS MANY-SIDED 


Human life has as many sides as 
a diamond has facets. But no one of 
them can stand alone. They are all 
inseparable phases of one person- 
ality. All together they are the per- 
son, the self, or the soul functioning 
in different realms or in different 
ways. Or, one may say that through 
all of them the soul or spirit per- 
forms its several offices, 

One part of our constitution en- 
ables us to know, to understand, and 
to think. Knowing and understand- 
ing have been greatly emphasized 
through the years, but thinking is 
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the most difficult function to de- 
velop. Together they make up in- 
tellect, without which no one of us 
would be human. All through his- 
tory man has, more than anything 
else, sought to understand God. 


They Play 


Temperament is an inborn trend 
of feelings, moods, and emotions. In 
its practical expression it is better 
known as disposition. It may be 
altered and redirected to some ex- 
tent by education and experience. 
As it is brought into line with Chris- 
tian living, it becomes a powerful . 
asset to individuals. 

Will is our ability to choose, de- - 
cide, and maintain a course of action. © 
Left to itself, or influenced by a wild 
temperament, it would probably 
lead one amuck. But guided by 
Christian education, it issues in © 
courage, fidelity, and heroism. Mis- 
sionaries, martyrs, and _ spiritual © 
pioneers have used this power to — 
Christian ends. . 

The numerous human instincts 
are inherited drives to behave in 
certain ways; but they may he — 
guided and modified. In most indi- 
viduals the instincts of sex, self-as- 
sertion, collecting, fighting, and re- 
pulsion need curbing, whereas those 
of social mingling, curiosity, con- — 
struction, appeal and sympathy — 
usually need some encouragement. — 
These powerful urges, united with — 
Christian faith, have mighty pos- | 
sibilities. The social tendency is one | 
of the most valuable urges. 

The capacity for appreciation and | 
enjoyment may be cultivated and, | 
given Christian direction, it can lead 
one into the spacious realms of the | 
good, the true, and the beautiful. | 
Enjoyment of worship, valuation of | 
man, delight in the beauties of art 
and of nature, and loyalty to Chris- | 
tian ideals are fruits of such de- 
velopment. 

Henri Bergson, in Le Rire, re- | 
ferred to man as “the laughing 
animal.” Man is the only one of | 
God’s creatures with a sense of 
humor. It may degenerate into | 
something very crude, but it may 
also become highly refined. This 
capacity may be brought into line 
with Christian virtue, and it may 
prove its value in many a tense sit-. 
uation. f 

Man is also endowed with a spir- | 
itual and moral nature. While at 
birth, and long thereafter, he knows | 
no distinction between right and 
wrong, he has the power to develop | 
it, and religion only can furnish the | 
basis and the inspiration. The spir- | 
itual factor, with its unlimited | 
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The pictures used with this article were tur- 
nished by H. Armstrong Roberts and Harold M. 
Lambert, both of Philadelphia. 2 
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sibilities, is the capstone of all. It 
reaches down deep into all else and 
binds all elements together into a 
unity, stamped with the likeness of 
God. 


GOD'S WORD, OUR TEXTBOOK 


Nothing else is comparable to the 

power of God’s Word. But knowl- 
edge of that Word is insufficient. It 
must be applied and worked into the 
whole person of man, into all of the 
many elements of his make-up—a 
few of which have been mentioned. 
Knowledge of God and of all other 
- religious truth is in itself cold and 
neutral. Alone it is uninspiring. 
Emotions, will, action, and the in- 
herent urges need to be permeated 
with the Word in order to yield the 
results of Christian life and service. 
When one’s whole person is shot 
through with Christian faith and 
ideals, the possibilities are almost 
beyond our fondest imaginings. 

It is for Christian parish educa- 
tion to help to make these hopes 
come true. To realize them, a well- 

‘rounded educational program is re- 
- quired. Christian home life is 
needed. Varied methods are essen- 
tial. Good administration and equip- 
ment are important, and adequate 
leadership is essential. 


EDUCATING THE WHOLE PERSON 


Total education is a necessity for 

all ages, but each must be dealt with 
according to one’s age and his in- 
herent gifts. No one church agency 
can do this alone—not even the 
Sunday school or the catechetical 
_ class. Every organization, meeting, 
worship service, social occasion, 
visit, project, discussion, prayer or 
plan makes some contribution to the 
development of Christian faith and 
character. Every good thing that 
happens in church, home, school or 
community is a help. Many-sided 
human life needs all of these spir- 
itual impacts to facilitate growth in 
the direction of the perfection of 
' Christ. 
_ The contagion of a Christian lead- 
_er’s life is powerful in the educa- 
tional process for all ages. To this 
must be added the use of the best 
methods we know, adapted to the 
students and their needs, and the 
best courses, projects, worship, fel- 
lowship, recreation, and service that 
ean be devised by Christian educa- 
tors and other leaders. 
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They Work 


They Worship 


They Study 


In helping all ages to take on a 


Christian quality, in all the phases 
of life, let us so lead them that the 


love of God may really become ef- 
fective in every sphere of living: 
church, community, home, street, 
bank, store, factory, and everywhere 
else. That is successful Christian 
education. Let us have more of it! 


FROM COLLEGE 
WINDOWS 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


Wir all of its strength, the Lu- 
theran Church is exposed to peculiar 
dangers. It has gloried in the fact 
that it is a conservative church, one 
that has kept and preserved abiding 
truths. But the feeling of having 
something “once and for all deliv- 
ered to the saints” easily induces a 
feeling of having everything which 
is required. Complacency, oversim- 
plification, intolerance, are vices to 
which Lutherans are especially sus- 
ceptible. 

Luther rescued the great and cen- 
tral fact—the righteousness of God 
is attained by man only through 
faith, and through faith only. The 
Lutheran Church has _ proclaimed 
through four centuries that fact and 
faith. But we are mistaken if we 
think that all the answers to all the 
questions of succeeding generations 
were either known or given by Lu- 
ther. He was the first to acknowl- 
edge his own limitations. But many 
of his followers have used his au- 
thority and name to cover up their 
aversion to do any thinking of their 
own. For them it is sufficient that 
Luther struggled with difficult prob- 
lems—they themselves have entered 
into an intellectual repose that Lu- 
ther never knew. 

The retreat of the Lutheran 
Church from higher education has 
been the result of this “know noth- 
ing” attitude. Salvation has been 
made a rather simple thing—the 
rescue of oneself from the over- 
whelming sinfulness of the times. 
That accomplished, one could with- 
draw from the wickedness of the 
world and await the doom of God 
upon it—the quicker, the better. 
That God loves the world, and that 
all of creation is comprehended in 
His redemptive activity, is a Scrip- 
tural truth that needs to awaken a 
Church too easily satisfied and too 
removed from God’s view of His 
world. 


A GHALLENGE— especiatty to women 


By MAUDE SABY, Gettysburg, Pa. 


ALL over our country our Lutheran women are holding monthly mis- 
sionary meetings. The program for the August meetings informs us of the 
interdenominational work of the Women’s Missionary Societies, particularly 
stressing the foreign field. As I listened to the presentation of the program 
of our group, I thought of the amazing power and force of our Christian 
women. Why do we not cross denominational lines oftener? Why do we 
not cross them in our local communities? 

You will answer that we do cross these lines; that women of all denom- 


inations are working side by side in 
many great national organizations, 
functioning actively in all our towns 
and villages. As examples of this 
united effort you will cite the work 
done by our Women’s Federated 
Clubs, the American Red Cross, the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and many other national wo- 
men’s organizations. Yes—we all 
participate in this work, and many 
of us are devoted to it. 

Is this enough? Why not sit down 
together as a group of Christian cit- 
izens and survey our own town? 
What are its needs? As Christian 
women, what contribution can we 
make? Christian influence is needed 
today. Where is it needed most in 
our town?. How can it best be used? 

In the discussion of the Sunday 
school lesson of August 1 the Inter- 
national Sunday School Quarterly 
asked: “What are the three most 
serious social problems today?” Our 
class answered: the liquor problem, 
the labor problem and the child 
problem. Perhaps these are not the 
three most important, but they are 
points of influence for women. 

Let us consider them in the order 
named: 

The Liquor Problem—In many of 
our communities the question of 
local option will be voted on this 
fall. If, as a result of the election, 
liquor is licensed for another five 
years, it will be because of the cry 
of the business man: “A dry town 
doesn’t attract Saturday night busi- 
ness.” 

Surely our women realize the ter- 
rific toll of sorrow and crime which 
is the result of the manufacture and 
sale of liquor. Will their influence 
overbalance the business interests? 
It could—but will it? 

The Labor Problem—What do you 
know of the labor problem from 
both viewpoints, employer and em- 
ployee? This is a huge national is- 
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sue. It touches every home for good 
or for ill in your town. Why do we 
not think more about fair practices 
from employers, industry and thrift 
from employees, good will on both 
sides? Many of us are really too in- 
different to trouble ourselves about 
these matters. Your Y. W. C. A. has 
information for you on all labor 
problems affecting women and girls 
and children. Are you interested 
enough to learn? Do you care? 

The Children—Here is a subject 
that should be close to every wo- 
man’s heart—her own particular 
field of interest. Will you do what 
you can? The problems of children 
requiring interdenominational action 
in your town and my town are so 
many that they may be merely 
stated to provoke your thought. 
Those affecting child health are: 
proper nutrition, dental care, care 
of eyes, ears, nose and throat; an 
adequate medical program for every 
child. Education for children: an 
education to fit each child’s needs 
demands a thorough study of the 
care given the subnormal child, the 
gifted child. Vocational education: 
guidance, character building, moral 
and religious education. 


AN INCREASING NEED 


Recreational facilities for children 
and youth are an increasing need to- 
day. Does every child in your town 
have a safe, wholesome place to 
play? Are you doing your part to 
provide the volunteer help needed 
to promote wholesome recreational 
programs: Scout, Campfire, Y. M. 
C. Avs, and Y.)W. GC. A.’s? 

Children’s morals—If home, 
school, church, and community pro- 
vide adequate help, the great ma- 
jority of our children are protected. 
For those who need further help, 
does your town provide inspiring 
guidance and protection? 


A very casual survey of the | 
chronic assistance cases in one | 
county reveals the following reasons — 
for dependency: | 

Incapacity: chronic physical ail- | 
ments and loss of mental vigor af- — 
fecting earning ability. 

Premature death of the wage | 
earner causing the breaking up of | 
homes. 
Desertion, separation and illegit- | 
imacy; all moral problems. 4 

Desire for easy money, a lack of | 
industry and character. Surely we | 
are reaping the results of the lack of | 
foresight in our care for the chil- | 
dren of past generations. We hear | 
much of social security. An adequate © 
child-caring program—what better | 
foundation for the social security of | 
our nation could be found? 


DO YOU KNOW? 


If you are the average woman you | 
won’t vote in the primaries in Sep- | 
tember. You may not even “bother” | 
to vote in the November elections. | 
These elections this year touch the | 
very heart of our communities, the | 
local offices. Many of us will blithely | 
mark “X” for a straight ticket vote | 
without any knowledge of the | 
county commissioner, school di- | 
rector, prosecuting attorney, judge, 
or town officer whom we thereby | 
help to elect. 

Do you know that your county | 
commissioner decides whether or not | 
you shall participate in the Child | 
Welfare work done by the state, that | 
he has charge of your county insti- | 
tutions and that he votes “Yes” or | 
“No” on funds for county libraries? | 

Is the school board director going | 
to be elected—as he has so often | 
been—on the basis of keeping the | 
school tax down and because he is a 
good business man? Or is he going | 
to be elected because he has a broad 
vision of educational programs and | 
truly desires the very best for the 
children you are putting in his care? 

All juvenile problems come even- 
tually to the court. What of the pros- | 
ecuting attorney, associate judges | 
or judge you will elect? Perhaps | 
these are the most important per- | 
sons to be elected this fall, consider- | 
ing the needs of neglected and un- | 
fortunate childhood. 4 

What of your town, or borough of-— 
ficers? Will they be elected because | 
of a lowered budget, because they 
have voted business as usual instead 
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of a curfew ordinance? Or, happily, 
because the real moral issues of the 
community have been safeguarded? 

You may say: “This is no place for 
me. I never worry myself with these 
problems.” But, someone must. If 
Christian womanhood is not going to 
use its influence here, whose in- 
fluence is going to be felt? Suppos- 
ing, just supposing, that 50 per cent 
of the women who call themselves 
Christian in any community should 
say of these three problems: “These 
are my problems. I must do some- 
thing about them. I must work with 


my neighbor who is a Catholic and 
my neighbor who is a Protestant and 
my neighbor who is a Jew. We, who 
care about these matters must get 
together and talk them over—and do 
what we can when we find out where 
our influence will count most.” 
When we as Christian women do 
this, our town will be a different 
town, our nation a different nation, 
and our world a different world. 

Truly these are opportunities for 
interdenominational work for Chris- 
tian women—a task “that ye are 
thereunto called.” 


Synod s President is Chairman 


Stewardship in Northwest Synod 


THe chairman of the synodical 


» stewardship committee of the Synod 


of the Northwest is none other than 
the president of synod himself, 
R. H. Gerberding, D.D. His. report 
to synod last May is chock full of 


_ suggestions for other chairmen who 
_ would like to know what they can 


af 


do to have a live committee. Dr. 
Gerberding, quoted from here on, 
writes: 

“Your committee has continued 
to function mostly through sub-com- 
mittees, and held only two plenary 
sessions through the year. Its con- 
tinued activities are these: 

“Sunday School Committee pro- 
motes the Every Member Visitation 
in the schools. The treasurer’s report 
indicates the measure of the success 
of this work. 

“Family Altar Committee, through 
the work done mostly by Dr. 
Dressler, managing editor of the 
Devotional Booklets, reports ever 
increasing numbers in use. 

“Monthly Letters Committee, re- 


_ sponsible for the messages that have 


gone every month this year but one 


_in the vacation period, to all pastors, 


recording secretaries, and steward- 
ship secretaries, for reading at meet- 
ings of church councils. The com- 


mittee authorized that hereafter they 


_be sent to the recording secretaries 
in sufficient numbers to give one to 


every church councilman. 
“Literature Committee prepared 


_ two leaflets: ‘What’s In Our Name,’ 
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Dr. R. H. Gerberding in Close Touch with 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK 


President R. H. Gerberding, 
Chairman, Stewardship Committee, 
Synod of Northwest 


for distribution in the congregations 
before the Every Member Visitation, 
and ‘I Am Ready Now,’ for use in 
the Sunday school canvass. 

“Analysis of benevolence, done 
chiefly by Treasurer Jensen, result- 
ing this year in a study of compara- 
tive giving, in sum and per capita, of 
every congregation, for seven recent 
years. Distributed to all pastors and 
church secretaries. 

“Assistance to local churches in 
the Every Member Visitation, this 
year done by co-operation of every 
member in the post-convention 
meetings promoted by the U. L. 
CaALKk 

“The Synodical Bulletin, edited 
by the committee’s chairman. 

“In addition to these varied activ- 
ities your committee concerned it- 
self with two forward-looking items: 


“First, a Stewardship Secretary. 
It proposed rules for the direction 
and definition of the work of this 
new office, to the Executive Com- 
mittee. It also formally welcomed 
the new incumbent of the office, the 
Rev. H. T. Rasmussen, to the Feb- 
ruary meeting, and assured him of 
the fullest co-operation in his work. 
With him it is considering the pub- 
lication of a monthly letter to go 
directly to every home in the synod. 

“Second, Old People’s Homes. It is 
investigating the need for and feas- 
ibility of establishment by the synod 
of one or more homes for the aged. 
This study is not complete.” 

It was this writer’s pleasure and 
privilege to attend this year’s meet- 
ing of the Northwest Synod as the 
official representative of the U. L. 
C. A., and as such to participate in 
the Service of Installation of the 
first full-time and salaried synodical 
Stewardship Secretary in the his- 
tory of the synod—the Rev. H, T. 
Rasmussen. It would be a grand 
thing for our U. L. C. A. if every 
synod had a full-time, salaried syn- 
odical Stewardship Secretary. There 
is no more important church pro- 
gram than its stewardship program. 

This is a particularly appropriate 
time to have such a report as Dr. 
Gerberding’s, because of the em- 
phasis given the annual Every Mem- 
ber Visitation, as well as steward- 
ship, in the development of the 
synodical program. The fact is that 
the right kind of an Every Member 
Visitation goes to the roots of Chris- 
tian stewardship. 


CHRISTIAN HANDS 
By INA ERTMAN BARRES 


Dear God, take Thou our willing hands, 
Give them, we pray, Thy work to do; 
Those tasks each Christian soul de- 
mands, 
To test its worthiness anew. 


Could we but calm each orphan’s fear, 
And help Thy stray lambs find their 


way; 
To broken hearts bring hope and cheer, 
Thus would we serve Thee every 
day. 


Throughout our lives, Lord, may each 
soul 
Follow Thy beacon; Thou shalt be 
The Lodestar to our heavenly goal, 
, Where we may pause and rest with 
Thee. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


Ky Sel Lg Poudisill 


COMPANIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PARENT AND CHILD 

® For a long time I have tried to as- 
sociate with my son as much as possible 
and to have his confidence. Sometimes 
I think that we are close pals, but then 
again it seems that we are as far apart 
as the world is wide. I thought that as 
he grew older he would welcome my 
companionship more, but it seems that 
he cares less and less for it. He is now 
seventeen years old. Each evening I 
hurry home from work in the hope that 
he will go with me for a walk or to 
play golf, but he is not interested and 
skips off with some of the other high 
school boys to do something of very 
little importance. I am disappointed 
and. am beginning to feel that it is use- 
less to try to be companionable. What 
is the reason for his action? How can 
I overcome his craze for the other boys? 


IT is fine that you are interested in 
having the confidence and com- 
panionship of your son. But some of 
your statements indicate that you 
are trying to monopolize his com- 
pany. Your affection for him and 
your solicitude for him have prob- 
ably misled you into feeling that the 
two of you should be together dur- 
ing all of your free time. You seem 
to have overlooked the fact that 
young people, while fond of their 
parents, are also deeply interested 
in the company of other young peo- 
ple and the things which they can 
do together. Seventeen-year-old 
boys and girls need the comrade- 
ship, co-operation, and challenge of 
their contemporaries as much as 
they need the company and guid- 
ance of their parents. 

Stop, father, and think this 
through. Are you using your son 
for your own entertainment? Would 
it be fair for you to deprive him of 
association with boys of his own age, 
even if he were willing? Take your- 
self in hand, and look at the matter 
soberly. Self-pity is a poor attitude 
which serves no one. It only unfits 
~ one for the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of today. 

Two things are necessary: (1) Re- 
sign yourself to the fact that your son 
needs the fellowship of other young 
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people and accommodate yourself to 
less of his company. (2) Find other 
interests and activities for yourself, 
those most appealing to your own 
age, but keep youthful enough in 
outlook that when you have time 
with your son he will not feel that 
you are “behind the times,” but will 
enjoy those hours and gain some- 
thing from them. If home life is in- 
teresting, he will bring his friends 
home, and all will have richer ex- 
periences. 


INHERITED CHARACTERISTICS 

® Of our five children, four bear a 
close family resemblance to one side or 
the other of the family lines. But our 
second boy looks like neither of us, nor 
like any of the family for three genera- 
tions back, as far as we are able to de- 
termine. Yet one of our high school 
teachers says that a person gets one 
half of his inheritance from his parents, 
one fourth from his grandparents, one 
eighth from his great-grandparents, and 
so on, This certainly is not true of Bud. 
What is the explanation of such in- 
consistency? 


Tue statement which your high 
school teacher made is undoubtedly 
based on one of the laws of heredity 
as outlined by Francis Galton. That 
scheme has been discredited. Galton 
was right in that anyone’s inborn 
characteristics come from many an- 
cestors, but his emphasis was com- 
pletely out of line with the facts. 
According to Galton, more of an in- 
dividual’s heritage is derived from 
his immediate parents than from 
anyone else, and three generations 
account for seven eighths of one’s 
traits. The science of genetics today 
reverses that emphasis. Most of one’s 
heritage comes from very far back 
in racial history. Our most common 
marks—such as two-sided bodies, 
two arms, two legs, two eyes, one 
nose, upright position, one heart, 
two lungs—are traceable to the very 
beginnings of the race. While our 
characteristics are gathered from 
many sources and are bound up in 
the unity of personality, later gen- 
erations make the smallest contribu- 
tion. While the facts may not be es- 


pecially flattering to one’s pride, it — 


should be recognized that we are 
pre-eminently carriers of heritable 
traits rather than originators. 

The unusual appearance of this 
boy is undoubtedly traceable to 
some ancestor too far back for any- 
one’s present-day remembrance. 
Such a “throwback” is not strange, 
though it is not the usual thing. 


WINNING THE CO-OPERATION 
OF THE GROUP 


@ I happen to be the chairman of the — 


property committee of our church 


council. About a week ago a group of © 
boys, some from our church and others — 
from the outside, were playing ball on © 


the vacant lot beside the church. Dur- 


ing their game, one of them threw the — 
ball into one of the church windows. | 


They did not report it, but one of the 
neighbors gave me the information. He 
also named several of the boys, but he 
did not know who threw the ball. I 
have called three of the boys to my 
house and they have explained how the 
accident happened, but they will not 


tell me who threw the ball. I have ap- — 
pealed to them on the basis of telling | 


the truth and have told them that the 


boy who threw the ball ought to pay © 
for the repair of the window, but they | 
still refused to reveal his name. What — 
can I do about their effort to shield the | 


guilty boy? What would you do? 


It is contrary to the code of a 


group of boys, younger or older, to 


“squeal” on one of their group. It 


may be a false loyalty, but it is a | 


principle which is rarely violated. 
You will probably make little prog- 
ress by insisting on the boys telling 
the truth. Desirable as truth telling 
is, it is not the principal issue in a 
case like this, and I should not press” 
for it. 

The most important issue is to get 
these boys, as a group, to feel re- 
sponsible for the accident and for 
the damage. The whole group was 
in action, and any one of them might 
have been unlucky enough to hit the 
window. I should propose to them 
that all contribute toward paying 
for the repair of the window. I be- 
lieve such an appeal will bring a 
hearty response. You then will have 
accomplished two things: (1) the 
repair bill will be paid by the boys, 
and (2) they will have learned a 
lesson in responsibility. In addition, 
they will probably be impressed 
with your sense of fairness, and they 
will be ready to co-operate with you | 
in the future. 
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CUSTODIANS OF CREDITS 


GEORGE L. RINKLIFF, Ohio Synod's Treasurer, Shows 


Treasurers of Congregations as Transformers 


TuE treasurer of a congregation is not exactly the forgotten man; rather, 
he is the man taken for granted. No congregation would be long in ex- 


istence without recognition for the need of. the office he fills, but too 


habitually the recognition is by a look askance. In Christian enterprise, it 
seems that some significance can attach to a treasureship that is regarded 


with embarrassment that may arise 
from immature thinking. 

Among Lutherans such an atti- 
tude may be inherited from what is 
now the misty past for most of us— 
when in other lands, and in earlier 
centuries, church funds were doled 
out of the public treasury, and often 
definitely controlled by the state. 
Under such circumstances the treas- 
urer for a congregation was a per- 
son apart; he customarily stood no 
nearer the congregation than with 
one foot inside the church and the 
other on the floor of the state’s ex- 
chequer. He was an anomaly then. 
It may be that we have not ad- 
justed our thinking about him en- 
tirely to the changes that came when 
Lutherans grew up in America. 

One should say “he or she,” since 


today many very capable congrega- 


tional treasurers are women. Thus 
far have we advanced from the days 
when church funds were only the 
state’s money, and only men could 
be the state. 

Much might be written or said 
about the function of the treasurer 
of the congregation; but it appears 
that little enough has been done in 
that direction. The treasurer has 
been taken for granted. 

The fact is that many treasurers 


' of congregations do their work well, 


yet in doing it deal but briefly with 
money. Often the coin counting is 
done by financial secretaries and 


_ others, and the money comes into 


his hands for no longer than the 
time required to deposit it in a bank. 
There is a point that might well be 
pondered. For, when you deposit 
money in a bank, it is no longer your 
money. You have bank credits in 
its stead. The congregational treas- 
urer takes over at some process in 
the point of transforming an offering 


‘into bank credits. 


INTERCHANGE OF GOOD FAITH 
Realistically, the congregational 


treasurer is custodian of the congre- 
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“They deal 
but briefly 
with money,”’ 
says 
Mr. Rinkliff 


gation’s financial credit—a fact that 
unlocks the door and lets the im- 
agination range the world. Think of 
anything done by the church any- 
where and, to a degree, the financial 
credit of the church is involved in 
it. The fact that a pastor may call 
upon a sick person, or that a mis- 
sionary may travel to an isolated 
village on the other side of the world 
—these and an endless list of other 
instances, involve the financial 
credit of the church. Those who 
give their full time to the work of 
the church must, to a degree at least, 
depend upon the financial credit of 
the church to free them from other 
responsibilities for such service. 

Credit is a word we are accus- 
tomed to use rather glibly and un- 
feelingly—a familiar word we have 
let grow chilly and unemotionally 
smooth through much passing about. 
But it is one of the most mutual 
words in the language, since there 
must be others before we can re- 
ceive or give what it implies. It has 
also the connotation of giving and 
receiving on a two-way plane of 
simultaneous operation. It is an in- 
terchange of good faith. 

The congregational treasurer, 
then, is custodian of an interchange- 
able good faith on the part of the 
congregation—a good faith the con- 
gregation mingles with the inter- 


‘changes between all of mankind. 


Part of that mingling is in the af- 
fairs of the community of which 
the congregation is an element of 


the population; and certainly, if the 
congregation hopes for behavior in 
good faith by the rest of humanity, 
it can have no reasonable expecta- 
tion of that being displayed only on 
a one-way, inward-bound basis. It 
must, to be reasonable, recognize 
that its credit must be responsive to 
whatever goodwill may be abroad in 
the world; and it should recognize 
even more, that its credit can be an 
inductive thing, calling forth Chris- 
tian goodwill where once little or 
none existed. 


DOLLARS AND RUPEES 


For instance, dollars in church 
offerings in America long have, and 
still continue to put rupees to work 
on the fields of the churches of 
India. The dollars, however, remain 
in America, and the rupees have 
never been outside of India. We do 
not have fewer dollars in America 
because rupees have been vitalized 
by American dollars in American 
church offerings into going to work 
in the churches of India. We have 
—to be entirely factual, realistic and 
concrete—never sent much money 
abroad in the work of the church. 
We have simply used our credit to 
vitalize the money of other coun- 
tries for use in supplying physical 
needs involved in the work of 
churches abroad. 

And what is true afar is likewise 
true near by. It never could be in 


-this age, in this land, that there is 


less money available in the com- 
munity during the week because 
there are good offerings in the 
churches on Sundays. By Tuesday 
of each week, all church offering 
money usually has purchased bank 
credits, and the community has 
more than it had before the offerings 
were received. The offerings did 
not absorb any of the commodities 
available in the community. The 
money in those offerings likewise re- 
mains, and in addition, new bank 
credits have been created. Without 
depleting the material wealth of the 
community at all, the church offer- 
ings have enlarged the community’s 
medium of exchange. 

A custodian of good faith—that is 
the real character of the office of the 
congregational treasurer. We, as in- 
dividual members of the congrega- 
tion, put our offerings in a channel 
that leads to his stewardship in our 
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OUR FUTURE IN ALASKA 


Facts Pointing to Coming Expansion Justify 


Long-range Church Planning 


Written from Juneau by Acting Pastor ALBERT ALSOP 


Some speculation has been made 
recently about the wisdom shown by 
our Board of American Missions in 
the building of a fine new church in 
Sitka, Alaska. The speculation arises 
over a very timely wartime issue, 
namely, that of building in a boom 
town. At the time the Sitka church 
was erected (1941), war operations 
were well under way and Sitka was 
fairly alive with people. However, 
as circumstance would have it, the 
boom town became the ghost town. 
Sitka today is just a shadow of what 
it was in 1940 and 1941. With all its 
rare beauty, poised on a pine- 
studded island, surrounded with 
lofty mountains and mirrored fjord 
ponds, Sitka presents a_ difficult 
problem to our church. 

Rather than look at this isolated 
situation located on a western pin- 
nacle of southeastern Alaska, it 
might be well for our church to 
project its views over a longer 
range of opportunities and possibil- 
ities in this great land. There is not 
a doubt but that we have just begun 
to expand and to take root in this 
so-called frost-ridden land of the 


north. With our two churches al-. 


ready established, one at Sitka and 
the other in the capital city of 
Juneau, we should feel extremely 
proud of our foothold, and look for- 
ward to a grand future in both loca- 
tions, with new missions to be re- 
alized in the future. 


Old Timers Are Listening 


Speaking about the future of 
Alaska, it might be well to enumer- 


ate some of the facts and attitudes 
about the country. At the present 
moment, there is a pulsing and a 
throbbing in the veins of all the old 
timers. They are already beginning 
to hear the thunderous noises of big 


Altars at Sitka and Juneau 
Accept the Challenge to the 
Church 


cities ringing in their ears; they can 
smell the acrid smoke of great blast 
furnaces belching forth black, sooty 
smoke; they can see huge lumber 
and paper mills springing up along 
the various channels and inlets, go- 
ing into mass production as they 
supply needs for every corner of the 
globe; in short, the old timers are 
beginning to feel the slow, stran- 
gling grasp of civilization as it tight- 
ens its death grip 
upon their be- 
loved wilderness. 

The Alcan High- 
way, stretching 
out through the 
vast regions of 


SITKA—a boom 
town that became 

a ghost town— 
presents a challenge 
to the Church 
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Western Canada to Whitehorse, and 
then on down the Yukon to Fair- 
banks, startles many of the residents © 
of this great frontier with its poised — 
appearance, as though it were a 
spear, ready to make a fatal thrust. 
They can already feel the pressure 
of the tourist trade as it waits at the 
front door of this great highway like 

a great tidal wave about to descend 
upon them. The quiet fjords that 
now echo with only an occasional 
howl of the steamer’s whistle will 
soon echo with scores of pleasure-_ 
seeking tourist boats as they hunt 
down the bear and the caribou, and 
fish the streams and inlets for trout 
and salmon. The mountain solitudes 
will no longer be quiet retreats for 
the lonely hard rock miner or the 
prospector. The fishermen who troll 
back and forth across the quiet 
ponds for the salmon, accompanied 
only by the mournful rhythmic chug 
of their, marine engines, will no 

longer feel that the ponds belong to 

them. The whole territory senses the - 
closing-in process of a great war- 
minded world as it struggles to erase 

the last semblance of a frontier in 

North America. Alaska is definitely 

fighting its last fight of frontierhood. 
Statehood is to be expected as a con- | 
sequence, and will without doubt | 
become a reality in the not too dis- | 
tant future. 


An Expert's Views 


Forgetting about the dilemma of 
the old timers, and getting down to | 
realities of what Alaska possesses in 
the way of a future, we might quote 
a statement of the late Dr. Alfred 
Brooks regarding this land. For 
many years the head of Alaska’s’ 
Geological Survey, he made the fol- 
lowing comparison between Alaskan 
and Scandinavian resources. 

“The area of Alaska is three times 
that of Sweden and four times that 
of Finland. If we compare the agri- 
cultural lands, we find that there are 
much larger areas than in either 
Sweden or Finland. From the stand- 
point of both resources and climate, 
we are justified in believing that 
Alaska will maintain a population 
per square mile at least as great as 
that of Finland. In fact, we may con- 
fidently expect that the time will 
come when Alaska will support a 
population of ten million people.” — 

This is rather a big statement to 
swallow at first glance; yet it has 
more possibilities of being the truth 


| 
: 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


than of being fiction. Of the approx- 
imated 80,000 people in the territory 
—including military and civilian 
population—only a negligible few 
are sustained by the food products 
raised within its boundaries. If the 
vital life line from The States were 
severed, the people would be in a 
perilous situation. 


Abundant Forests 


The lumber industry has been ter- 
ribly neglected and backward in de- 
veloping its marvelous resources. 
The spruce trees that grow thick as 
weeds over every hill and ravine in 
southeastern Alaska make excellent 
material for use in modern airplanes. 
At last the government has realized 
this valuable source and is even now 
on its way to taking out 100,000,000 
board feet of spruce each year. 

Fuel supply presents an interest- 
ing speculation for future Alaska. 
Rather than expend a little effort to 
extract coal from some of. the rich 
local deposits, the people find it 
cheaper and much easier to have oil 
shipped up from The States. Not 
only are there fine, rich deposits of 
coal in the territory, but there are 


*\ many millions of acres of oil deposits 


already discovered. The U. S. Navy 
has already tacked up its “Keep Out 


_ Sign” on 11,000,000 acres of rich oil 


— 


land away up in the Arctic. 

Facts such as these could be 
enumerated by the score, telling of 
what Alaska has that might make 
for it a grand future. There is no 
doubt that an expansion in business, 
in commerce and in a self-sufficient 
population is the expected thing. 
Statehood in itself would insure this. 
Need we then have cause for anxiety 
about \what the future of our 


_ churches in Alaska might be? There 


is no reason why Sitka, with its fine 
‘new, centrally located church might 
not become a leader in its surround- 
ing territory. Coupled with our 
church just one hundred miles away 
in Juneau, these two congregations 
can do much to prepare the way for 
what is expected in the future. 
Alaska is alive with opportunity 
which is stretching and yawning at 
its morning awakening. The day still 
lies ahead. Our prayers should ever 


_ be with our two churches in Alaska, 
- trusting that they will become shin- 
_ ing lights to the vast expanses about 
- them, and loud voices crying out to a 
_ great wilderness to prepare the way 
for our Christ. 
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An Encouraging Activity 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Approves Religious Education Week 


Tuts period, September 26-Octo- 
ber 3, marks the thirteenth anniver- 
sary of the nationwide observance of 
Religious Education Week. It is en- 
couraging to know that throughout 
the United States, in communities 
large and small, concerted attention 
is being given to this important sub- 
ject, and definite plans are being 
made for its further application to 
the problems of the home, the 
church, and the nation. 

Religious education has an impor- 
tant part to play in the teaching of 


_ our youth: Its value in that respect 


cannot be overestimated. If more 
American homes were cognizant of 
the leading role which the Sunday 
school, Young People’s meetings, 
and similar groups have to our 
youth, we would not now be con- 
fronted with the rising tide of juve- 
nile crime. In the first year of war 
juvenile crime increased to astound- 
ing proportions. The statistical rec- 
ords compiled by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation from thousands 
of fingerprint cards submitted by 
police departments in the United 
States show that in 1942 the greatest 
number of criminal arrests were 
made in the eighteen-year age group 
for boys and twenty-one-year age 
group for girls. Young people under 
twenty-one years of age accounted 
for 15 per cent of all arrests for mur- 
der, 34 per cent of all arrests for 
robbery and larceny, and 50 per cent 
of all arrests for burglary. This 
trend continues for 1943, with many 
classes of crime still in the ascend- 
ancy. Homes where the parents are 
working in partnership with God 
and where the children are given the 
benefit of proper religious education 
can do much to combat this trend be- 
fore it becomes an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

A truly religious community is a 
law-abiding community. The law en- 
forcement bodies of the nation could 
direct more of their time and energy 
to combating the spies and saboteurs 
if the war on crime were not an 
ever-present engagement. The 
church which is the center of re- 


[Mr. Hoover’s views of combating crime 
through religion were obtained by the Inter- 


. national Council of Religious Education. ] 


ligious thought and education of its 
community occupies a more impor- 
tant position than. ever before in 
maintaining the essential balance be- 
tween our moral and spiritual lives. 
Wartime communities have grown 
up near centers of production. Re- 
ligious education must be extended 
to them and the proper facilities pro- 
vided to care for this added need. 


A Parental Error 

Many adults consider religious 
education as a subject worthy of at- 
tention only in their youth. The 
teachings of Christ have been misin- 
terpreted, for some adults are still 
adolescents so far as their religious 
knowledge is concerned. There is 
much to be learned, if only we avail 
ourselves of the opportunities. 
Teachers are needed with the in- 
creased loads placed upon the teach- 
ing staffs to replace those who have 
left to serve in the uniform of their 
nation. The war has added many 
responsibilities to each of us; but in 
addition we must all give more of 
our time and energy to this need. 

America was founded upon re- 
ligious principles by God-fearing, 
hard-working, clear-thinking men. 
Religious education has always 
played an important part in main- 
taining the structure of the Amer- 
ican family life. There is that bond 
which cements our homes to the 
solid foundation of a religious Amer- 
ica. In many homes during the early 
days of America the Bible was often 
the only book available. No nation 
can survive the test of centuries that 
does not maintain its structure upon 
its religion and its humbleness in 
the sight of God. 

Every church organization should 
take an active interest in the prob- 
lems of the young people and see 
that their idle hours after school, 
week ends, and holidays are filled 
with wholesome recreation, teach- 
ing and understanding guidance. 

If the proper application of the 
aims of Religious Education Week is 
made, I am certain that the work of 
the future months will be reflected 
in the results of the nationwide fight 
against child delinquency. 
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The ministration of death, writ- 
ten and engraven on stones, came 
with glory, so that the children of 
Israel could not look stedfastly 
upon the face of Moses for the 
glory of his face; which glory was 
passing. II Corinthians 3:7 


Mr. Srvai, towering in rugged 
majesty and awsome grandeur, lifts 
its head into the sunlight of heaven. 
But its greatest glory was when the 
mountain-like Moses ascended its 
height and in the presence of “the 
King of glory” breathed the spiritual 
atmosphere of God’s special friend- 
ship and blessing. Sinai’s’ rocks are 
barren, and death lurks amid its 
fastnesses for those who dare climb 
its peaks and dwell within its lone- 
liness. Even so, the moral law re- 
vealed from Sinai spells death to all 
who dare defy it. The majesty of 
the law has a glory which is “pass- 
ing.” That which is truly glorious is 
the lasting love which is the law’s 
fulfillment. 


+ + + 


For if that which passeth away 
was with glory, much more that 
which remaineth is in glory. 

Il Corinthians 3: 11 


Eacu generation boasts of its own 
achievements. It glories in its ad- 
vancement beyond past ages. But 
the ravages of time bring death and 
disappointment to the proudest. That 
which survives through all ages is 
the spirit, unseen yet invincible. Its 
glory is in the life eternal, insured 
by the Creator to all in His image 
who are redeemed by His grace. Lay 
fast hold on the eternal; strive for 
the glory that fades not. 


+ + + 


Now these things happened unto 
them by way of example; and they 
were written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the ages are 
come. I Corinthians 10: 11 


A SPECTACULAR double omen of 
victory greeted the raising of the 
Stars and Stripes by a Marine Corps 
unit on a Pacific island. A cloud 
formation at the moment split the 
rays of the sunrise into a gigantic 
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“V7,” and to the tune of the national 
anthem a flock of geese in perfect 
“VY” formation appeared in the east 
and, as if diverted by. unseen hands, 
changed course and flew directly 
over the flagpole. Some of the seem- 
ingly trifling coincidences in Old 
Testament history were in reality 
directed by unseen Hands and were 
full of special meaning. We also 
should take heed to the examples of 
history and to God’s signs of warn- 
ing and tokens of His love. 


+ + + 


Come, ye children, hearken unto 
me. I will teach you the fear of 
Jehovah. Psalm 34: 11 


SPIRITUAL experiences should hbe- 
gin in earliest childhood. Christian 
faith should be implanted in infancy. 
Do not wait for an emergency to 
cause you to pray and seek salva- 
tion. It may then be too late. It is 
most gratifying to learn that many 
boys in the service are eager to read 
the Bible. Keeping it unread on the 
shelf at home should shame those 
who fail to keep faith with the 
absent ones. In sending your 
younger children to school this 
month, remember that their educa- 
tion is lacking and their preparation 
for life inadequate if you fail to 
teach them “the fear of the Lord.” 


+ + + 


And they that were scattered 
abroad went about preaching the 
word. Acts 8:4 


WENDELL WILLKIE has broadcast 
his pet doctrine of America as both 
the spiritual and material “res- 
ervoir” of good things for the world. 
Many peoples are looking to us for 
aid in the present crisis and in the 
reconstruction days ahead. We dare 
not: disappoint them wherever co- 
operation is feasible. In more sig- 
nificant service a little group once 
went out among the nations with the 
gospel of peace and goodwill. No 
material aid did they offer. Only the 
Word did they give. But it was “the 
power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believed.” We Chris- 
tians should extend the helping hand 
and supply the saving Word. 


By J. WILLIAM MceCAULEY 


As ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Matthew 10:7 


Dorotuy THompson laid bare the 


naked truth when she wrote: “The 


theory that some nations are, by the 


laws of God and Nature, eternally 


virtuous and peaceful while others 
are damned with congenital sin, is 
very dangerous nonsense. It is real- 
istic truth that all men are sinners 
and that those groups of mankind 
called nations are all susceptible un- 
der certain conditions to mass in- 
fluences and aggressive leaders, 
which can make them the terror of 
the earth.” The Teacher of all na- 
tions enunciated not only the truth 
that sin is universal but also that 
the Kingdom of heaven is “at hand,” 


side by side with the kingdom of © 


evil. 
we, His followers, are to preach 
among all nations that the solution 
of the world’s problems is in the en- 


trenchment of the principles of | 


Christ’s Kingdom in the hearts of 
men, 


+ + + 


Ye are our epistle, written in our 


hearts, known and read of all men. — 


II Corinthians 3: 2 


“WuHaT you are, speaks so loudly 


I cannot hear what you say,” is an 
oft-quoted truism. The gospels and 


epistles may transcend in impor- 


tance the Law and the Prophets 


which they fulfill, But the living 
Word as expressed in the lives of 


Christ’s followers is the message 
which counts most with the man on 


the street. What is “written in our 
hearts” is that which is “known and 
read of all men.” 


PRAYER 


O Gop, Who inhabitest eternity, 
yet delightest to dwell with him who 


is of a contrite and humble spirit: | 


Help us so to open our hearts and 
lives to the indwelling of Thy Spirit 
that we may glorify Thy Son and 


express the gospel of His love; in- 


His name. Amen. 


The Lutheran 
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As heralds of “good news,” 


WHY PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN 


LATIN AMERICA? 


By JOHN A. MACKAY, President, Princeton Theological Seminary 


i 

OnE phase of the new Roman 
Catholic imperialism, whose con- 
tours. begin to become clearly de- 
fined, is an insistent and insidious 
attack upon the status of Protestant- 
ism, and in particular of Protestant 
missionary activity, in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. It has been alleged 
for several years, and was reiterated 
in The Catholic Digest for April 
1943, that the representatives of 
Protestant Christianity in Latin 
America constitute the greatest sin- 
gle obstacle to perfect inter-Amer- 
ican harmony. The latest allegation 
takes the form of a charge that Prot- 
estant missionaries in Latin America 
have consistently engaged in politics. 
Both charges are equally untrue. 

For those of us who have a native 
dislike of controversy and who have 
tried at all times to observe a scru- 
pulous regard for the courtesies and 
proprieties of human, and especially 
of Christian, relationships, it is ex- 
tremely painful to be obliged to lay 
aside, even momentarily, more con- 
structive tasks, and to assume the 
role of controversialists. When cir- 
cumstances, however, force this role 
upon us, we will not eschew it nor 
the responsibility which it entails; 
for truth and the precious things in 
our Protestant Christian heritage are 
much more important than personal 
feelings. I had hoped, as a distin- 
guished: Roman Catholic friend of 
mine graciously suggested as desir- 
able some time ago, that a mora- 
torium would be declared upon all 
controversy between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics over their respec- 
tive positions in, and responsibilities 
to, Latin America. But inasmuch as 
the attack continues, it is necessary 
to brace onself to meet it. 

It is positively not the case that 
Protestant Christianity has ever 
been a menace to good relations be- 
tween the Americas. So far from 
that being so, activities carried on 
by Protestant missionaries have been 
among the most constructive and 
binding forces which have operated 
in the great Latin American con- 


s article appeared in Christianity and 
Crisis, May 3, 1943, and was reprinted with per- 
mission by the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, New York.] 
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tinent. Let me give a number of 
reasons why, according to every 
legitimate criterion, it is important 
that Protestantism should continue 
to grow and flourish in Latin Amer- 
ican lands, 


Ii 


Protestant Christianity, in com- 
mon with all other manifestations of 
religion, has a constitutional right to 
exist in Latin American countries. 
From the time, more than a hundred 
years ago, when those countries be- 
came emancipated from the rule of 
Spain and Portugal, the new repub- 
lican governments progressively 
modified their constitutions, so that 
it might be possible for other faiths 
besides the Roman Catholic to be 
represented in their national terri- 
tory. The last country on the con- 
tinent to change its charter in this 
regard was the Republic of Peru, 
which in 1915 gave the representa- 
tives of non-Roman faiths constitu- 
tional standing in that country. It is 
perfectly true that, because of spe- 
cial circumstances created by the 
war, some Latin American countries 
have put a ban upon the entry into 
their territory of all foreigners in- 
tending to engage in religious activ- 
ity. But in no instance has a Latin 
American government discriminated 
by special edict against Protestant 
missionaries in particular. 

What was it, moreover, that led to 
the imposition of the ban referred 
to? It had been discovered by the 
governments of several countries 
that priests and nuns of the Roman 
Catholic Church who were agents 
and promoters of Axis policies, were 
seeking to enter their territory. It is 
matter of common knowledge that 
the hierarchy of the Roman Church 
in Latin America has been one of the 
chief buttresses of totalitarian policy 
throughout the continent. Some 


Latin American governments, there-’ 


fore, not wishing to discriminate 
between the representatives of the 
several religious faiths, placed a gen- 
eral ban upon all foreign religious 
agents entering their territory. But 
these temporary provisions do not in 
any way alter the constitutional sit- 
uation, nor the basic attitude of gov- 


ernments and peoples towards Prot- 
estant Christians, whether national 
or foreign. 

Il. 

The presence of Protestant Chris- 
tianity is needed in Latin American 
countries. It is needed because the 
characteristic cultural mood in those 
lands is secularistic in character. 
Distinguished Latin Americans who 
have written on the general spiritual 
situation throughout their continent, 
and sympathetic students of Latin 
American affairs who have dealt 
with basic issues of thought and life, 
are both agreed that the greatest 
single problem in the continental 
situation is a vast and all-embracing 
secularism. James Bryce, that prince 
of social interpreters, made the re- 
mark in the course of his visit to 
South America a generation ago, 
that the chief problem of the con- 
tinent was the absence of a religious 
basis for its life. Herman Keyserling 
made the same observation at a 
more recent date, contrasting the es- 
sential secularism, or, it might be 
said, naturalism, of the Latin Amer- 
ican approach to life, with the re- 
ligiosity inherent in the civilization 
of India. Similar sentiments have 
been repeated again and again by 
eminent Latin American writers. 
The “Irreligiosity of Latin America” 
is the way in which they character- 
ize the situation. The lack of a “re- 
ligious sense in life” (un sentimento 
religioso de la vida), and of “re- 
ligious inwardness” (interioridad re- 
ligiosa), is their description of the 
basic cultural situation. 

Representative secular. culture in 
those countries has, strangely 
enough, owed virtually nothing to 
the influence of religioh. According 
to the view propounded by the fa- 
mous Portuguese historian, Oliveira 
Martins, a view endorsed by Una- 
muno, and subsequently re-echoed 
by the Argentine sociologist, Carlos 
Octavio Bunge, the Iberian spirit, 
the most tremendously self-assertive 
spirit in history, was never really 
subdued by Christianity; instead, it 
de-Christianized the form of Chris- 
tianity which tried to evangelize it, 
the Christianity with which Iberian 
civilization has been associated in 
the Old World and the New. Pres- 
ent-day Latin American culture is 
not rooted in any form of Chris- 
tianity but in Iberian Naturalism, on 
the one hand, and in the Renaissance 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Lero4s the Dash 


APPRECIATION and apprehension 
could be said to have been com- 
panions in the United Lutheran 
Church with reference to Christian 
education. Beginning with the merg- 
ing twenty-five years ago of the 
three groups which are the direct 
heirs of the Muhlenberg principles 
of congregational co-operation, 
knowledge has been recognized as 
one of the three major factors of our 
faith in Christ, confidence in the 
Saviour’s promises and assent to the 
great doctrines divinely revealed to 
us by the Holy Scripture being the 
other two. 

Provision for Christian education 
in the United States and Canada has 
not been an easy task. When the em- 
phasis on free institutions led to ex- 
clusion of doctrinal religious teach- 
ing from the curricula of the public 
schools and as parochial instruction 
became more and more difficult, the 
Christian congregations have had to 
admit the lack of adequate means 
and personnel to equip the youth 
with a convincing knowledge of the 
tenets of Christianity. Often some 
minor social purpose or some im- 
proper emphasis on a part of the 
Bible has become a handicap to the 
church’s efforts to make “‘the whole 
counsel of God” available. 

- Certainly the prayers of the fath- 
ers of the church, that true faith 
might be propagated in North Amer- 
ica, have been abundantly answered. 
In the earlier days pastors educated 
in Europe but resident in the col- 
onies encouraged effectively the 
reading of the Bible in families and 
the study of Luther’s Catechism. In 
contrast with the richly equipped 
universities in the homelands, these 
pioneers must often have regretted 
the inconquerable limitation im- 
posed by poverty, distance, com- 
promises with civil authorities, and 
at times violent controversies within 
the church. The achievements of 
American teachers despite these ob- 
stacles should evoke thankfulness 
and deep gratitude. 
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To prepare young men for the 
ministry, instructions were estab- 
lished where theology “was taught” 
as soon as enough congregations and 
individuals were articulated to 
promise instructors and mainte- 
nance. Among the Lutherans Hart- 
wick Seminary (1797) has seniority 
in beginning, but for continuous ac- 
tivity Gettysburg (1826) has first 
place. For the growing area to which 
congregations of the Muhlenberg 
succession spread, theological schools 
and colleges were founded. They 
now number -ten seminaries where 
men prepare for ordination to the 
ministry and fourteen senior col- 
leges that provide their graduates 
for both the gospel ministry and for 
other vocations. 

In 1918, when the United Lu- 
theran Church came into being, two 
among its dozen agencies were in 
the field of education. The Parish 
and Church School Board inherited 
the resources and accepted the ob- 
ligations of agencies that had oper- 


ated in the General Synod, the Gen-. 


eral Council, and the United Synod 
in the South. The U. L. C. A. estab- 
lished and empowered what at first 
was titled the Board of Sunday 
School Work. The present name, 
Parish and Church School Board, 
signifies the widened program and 
the diversity of operations which 
have developed during the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

In next week’s issue of Tur Lu- 
THERAN Dr. S, White Rhyne, the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board, will indicate 
the variety of equipment and the 
major objectives to which the United 
Lutheran Church addresses itself. 
Its adequacy is obvious and should 
attract enthusiastic support through- 
out the U. L. C. A.’s membership. 
It is also in order for THe LUTHERAN 
to point out the unifying influences 
that are applied to our continent- 
wide distribution and our world- 
wide sphere of service. It was said 
in 1918 that “the heads of three Lu- 


theran organizations were tied to- 


gether by the merger, but the com- 


ponent elements remained in sep- 


aration.” If that was then true, it is 
much less characteristic of our pres- 
ent unity. 


NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


Peruaps it is not correctly called 
new. According to the youngster’s. 


. definition—“‘a school is a, place 


where they have teachers who make 
you study,” only the name and the 
subjects are different. We have in 


mind the school of Military Govern-— 


ment in Charlottesville, Va. We 
found an article in a recent issue of 


t 


a national magazine, written by an 


alumnus and indirectly descriptive. 

Frankness extracts the admission 
that we were surprised and a trifle 
shocked when we discovered that 
Uncle Sam has begun the education 
of persons from the armed forces 


who can be detailed to take over the 
control and functioning of com-— 


munities that have been surrendered 
by their governments to the military 


forces of the United Nations. The 


curriculum consists of studies in the 
conduct of civil affairs, not the way 


they are managed in the United 
States or Canada or England, but 
with . knowledge and: adaptation to 
the local laws and customs to which 
the people have been accustomed. 
We infer that something of the sort 
is already in process in North Africa 
and in Sicily. 


According to Lieut.-Col. F; Van _ 
Wyck Mason, whose article is de- 


scriptive of the plan, the school will 


supply a reservoir of specially 


trained persons from whom can be 
drawn ten or fewer Civil Affairs 
(C.A.) officers who will take charge 
of municipalities. These will use as 
far as the willingness and fitness of 
former personnel permit, the local 
inhabitants. . 

Clearance of the streets from the 
debris of fighting, restoration of pub- 
lic utilities (water, sewerage, and 


light), arrangements to supply food 


to children, women, civilians, first 


aid and hospitalization of wounded 


—in short, a prompt beginning of 


the restoration of a peace regime, 


but distinctly under supervision by 


military authority. But a major ob- 
jective is the return to local self- 


government as rapidly as is possible. 
Of course, care will be taken to elim- 


inate irreconcilables from the places 


they have held prior to surrender. 
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A civilian does not immediately 
adjust himself to the principles and 
implications of the policy of man- 
aging communities in defeated areas. 
It has the appearance of requiring a 
very large number of persons and 
thus prolonging absence from peace- 
time pursuits and return to normal 
family life. Furthermore, it is a 
phase of unconditional surrender 
that is considerably beyond sur- 
rendering military equipment, dis- 
-mantling fortifications and dismiss- 
ing the armed forces. 

But one is informed that the plan 
hastens rather than retards the re- 
turn to a peace regime. When mil- 
itary defense of a place has been 
overcome, the morale of the civilian 
population is unreliable, necessary 
utilities, the police power and other 
requirements are injured or de- 
stroyed, so that all sorts of disorder 
are liable to occur, looting’ and pri- 
vate vengeance among them. Mil- 
itary methods in which the people 
have opportunity to assist is both 
effective and speedy. 

There is a second justification for 
this or some similar provision for 
prompt local government. The Hitler 
policies of dealing with the people 
whose countries were over-run are 
reported to have created a passion 
to wreak vengeance “on the axis 
powers.” It is highly probable that 
a great deal of exaggeration is trans- 
mitted by the agencies of propa- 
ganda. There was much in the first 
world war. But the impulse of the 
refugee or of the survivor who has 
been threatened, punished and dis- 
possessed by the forces of occupa- 
tion, will try “to get even.” Military 
control is usually strict and it can be 
severe. But ordinarily it does not 
encourage retaliation. Again safety 
favors the policy of training officers 
who will be specialists in administer- 
ing civilian affairs, retaining their 
connections with and the power of 
the military forces of the United 
Nations. 


DENMARK'S LUTHERANISM 


Tue sudden outbreak of resistance 
in Denmark to German authority 
took first-page space away from Nor- 
way on August 29 and gave the 
Danes the major headlines. Friction 
between the National Socialist 
(Hitler) representatives and the 
people has been growing for some 
time since April 9, 1940, when the 
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country was “occupied” by German 
troops, sent in, it was said, to with- 
stand invasion by the British. The 
“model government” imposed by 
overwhelming Nazi military strength 
has obviously lacked approval, and 
discontent finally grew to the stage 
of forms of rioting. It was reported 
in the American press on August 30 
(as we write) that strict martial law 
has been declared, all meetings ex- 
cept those in the churches barred, 
and notice given by the German gen- 
eral in command that resistance by 
the Danes “will be met with the 
‘reckless use of arms.’ ”’ 

Copenhagen, the capital city, was 
the center of world-wide interest in 
June 1929 when the second Lu- 
theran World Convention was enter- 
tained by the Lutheran Church of 
Denmark. The nation’s total popula- 
tion in that year was approximately 
three and one-half million people, of 
whom one fourth were residents of 
Copenhagen. The oldest church of 
the city is one of the nine cathedral 
congregations of the country and the 
parish of the bishop primate. His 
church is Vor Frue Kirke (Church 
of Our Lady), notable throughout 
the Christian world because the 
great Sculptor Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of Christ the merciful and of 
the twelve apostles are within it; 
that of the Christ is in the sanctuary. 
Those of the apostles are in the nave 
opposite the pillars that support the 
clerestory. 

The opening service of the conven- 
tion took place in this cathedral, the 
delegates numbering approximately 
180 and visitors sufficient to fill the 
great edifice. Adequate pomp was 
given the event by the processional 
entrance of ecclesiastical and civil 
dignitaries, the first headed by the 
late Bishop Primate Ostenfeld and 
the second by His Majesty King 
Christian X, who is now reported to 
be imprisoned by the occupational 
government. The signal for devo- 
tional concentration was given when 
the great organ of the cathedral 
sounded the opening notes of “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 

Both delegates and visitors were 
permanently impressed by the gra- 
cious hospitality of their Danish 
brethren and by the adequate -pro- 
visions made for their comfort. More 
than fourteen years have elapsed 
since the second Lutheran World 
Convention adjourned, but its par- 


ticipants and their deliberations 
continue memorable. 

Christianity was introduced into 
Denmark in A. D. 823 and estab- 
lished by the famous missionary 
Ansgar, who entered the area in 
A. D. 826. The ebb and flow of eccle- 
siastical and civic authority with oc- 
casional attacks by pagan Danes 
marked the early career of this part 
of Christendom. Politics and religion 
often mixed, but they therefore 
boiled. 

Denmark became Lutheran in 
1536. The Augsburg Confession was 
officially adopted after negotiations 
in which both Calvinistic and Ro- 
man Catholic influences participated. 
The present constitution, that of 
June 5, 1849, with amendments 
dated 1866, 1915, and 1920, declares 
“the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
is the Danish National Church and 
as such is supported by the state; 
the King shall be a member of the 
Lutheran Church; the King appoints 
all officials of the Church,” 

(To be concluded next week) 


Custodians of Credit 


(Continued from page 11) 


behalf. It may sound secular to 
some to say that agencies that par- 
ticipate in the world’s trade are 
utilized for creating and making 
fluid the financial credit of the con- 
gregation. Money itself may be sec-. 
ular; but credit need not be so much 
so. For credit among individuals 
grows out of human personality, and 
the work of the church always has 
been devoted toward producing the 
type of personality which is most 
capable of crediting and being cred- 
ited. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and the church certainly is en- 
titled to a share in the use of what 
it has brought forth and sustains in 
mankind. 

The church seldom sends money 
anywhere. It creates credits, and 
transfers them. The money stays at 
home. What is sent is credit—good- 
will. It is the function of the con- 
gregational treasurer to transform 
offering money into goodwill, and to 
dispense the goodwill—a function 
we may be ignoring if and when we 
take his or her office for granted. He 
or she serves in a stewardship of the 
congregations’ goodwill—no mere 
bearer of the money bags. 
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AT THE EDGE OF DESPAIR 


Desert Wanderings Wear Down Israel's Faith and Moses’ Patience 
Numbers 20: 1-13, 27, 28. The Sunday School Lesson for September 19 


Tuts series of studies in the history of Israel under Moses began with 
eight excerpts from the Book of Exodus. Leviticus supplied one citation 
and Numbers two. One more selection, chosen from Deuteronomy, will be 
read on September 26, the last. Sunday of this third quarter of 1943. The 
general theme has been “God in the Making of a Nation: Era of Moses.” 
The implication in this subject has been God’s special influence in‘ the 


transformation of a nation from en- 
slavement to autonomy and the ful- 
fillment of His promises made to 
Abraham. These results needed and 
received supernatural interventions 
during the years of Israel’s wandering. 


The Ultimate Objective 

It could easily be said that the mak- 
ing of a nation would be a sufficient 
objective for any people with any 
group of leaders, and certainly no one 
can ever accuse the Israelites of hav- 
ing failed to develop a sense of their 
own ties of national and religious ar- 
ticulations. However, the narrative 
from which the lessons of the present 
quarter have been taken never allows 
complete forgetfulness of an ultimate 
and higher objective. It is this ob- 
jective that justified the promise to 
Abraham and its fulfillment to his 
posterity. That posterity passed through 
a condition of enslavement, was res- 
cued in due time by an inspired leader, 
and was made the recipient of laws 
which are an expression of the un- 
changing principles of justice and ef- 
ficiency. All this was in order that this 
nation in the fullness of time would 
provide the Saviour of the whole world. 
But this great mission did not spare 
the Israelites from subjection to severe 
trials. It can be said that only the con- 
stant: watchfulness on the part of God 
and occasional demonstrations of His 
nearness and expectations recalled 
them to discernment of this special ob- 
jective and its loyal pursuit. 


A Generation Disqualified 

We look backward over the history 
of Israel through a period of almost 
thirty centuries. We are thus able to 
contrast lights and shadows, prosperity 
and failure, obedience and disobedi- 
ence. We are able to see the heinous 
sin of which the people were guilty 
when they turned to the worship of 
the golden calf at the very time when 
Moses in the mountain was receiving 
their marvelous Decalogue. We can 
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also see how their murmurings for 
lack of food, while indicative of the 
desert through which they were travel- 
ing, disclosed their lack of confidence 
in provisions for their welfare which 
Jehovah had planned and which He 
fulfilled in the daily provision of food 
for their sustenance. Nor could that 
great enemy which is the desert, 
completely stop their march toward 
their Promised Land: from the rock 
which Moses struck issued the stream 
of water that assuaged their thirst. 
Yet in spite of all these evidences of 
divine love and mercy, the people mur- 
mured and demanded of Moses, “Why 
have ye brought the assembly of Jeho- 
vah into this wilderness, that we 
should die there, we and our beasts? 
And wherefore have ye made us to 
come up out of Egypt, to bring us in 
unto this evil place?” It was at this 
point that Moses, humanly speaking, 
lost his temper and in the very act of 
obedience to Jehovah, Who bade him 
strike the rock, displayed his anger 
by the “manner in which he lifted up 
his hand, and with his rod he smote the 
rock twice.” Even though the water 
came out abundantly, he had indicated 
that in his judgment the people were 
no longer worthy of such mercy from 
Jehovah. Their complaint was against 
him and Aaron as leaders, and Moses’ 
anger was in effect an indication of his 
own desire to take the fate of Israel 
into his hands and punish them, their 
Messianic mission being ended. 


Two Notable Deaths 
It was during a stay at a mid-station 
on the long route to the Jordan valley 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 13-19 
M. es of Moses and Aaron. Numbers 20: 


T. The Death of Aaron. Numbers 20: 22-29. 

W. The Death of Moses. Deuteronomy 34: 1-8. 

. Joshua Succeeds Moses. Numbers 27: 18-23. 
God’s Promise to Joshua. Joshua 1: 1-9, 

. Paul Exercises Self-Control. I Corinthians 


9: 24—10: 6. 
Le ae of Self-Control. Galatians 5: 


Ky Nathan F. Melhorn 


that the sister of Moses died—Miriam, 
who had watched over him as he lay 
in the basket in the Nile valley, the sis- 
ter who had rebuked him for marriage 
with an alien. This was she who had 
led the children of Israel in a dance of 
rejoicing when they had escaped from 
Pharaoh’s host after crossing the Red 
Sea, and later often advised him. This 
sister died and was buried at Kadesh- 
barnea. At about the same time Aaron 
also was displaced from the chief place 
in the personnel of the worship of 
Israel. His robes were taken from him 
and placed upon his son, who was his 
successor. Aaron was buried without 
having reached the Promised Land. 


A New Generation 

As a matter of fact, of the generation 
that had left Egypt only two were priv- 
ileged to enter the Promised Land. One 
of the interpreters of this portion of 
the Book of Numbers suggests that the 
occupation of the Promised Land would 
not have been successful had it not 
been in charge of the generation that 
came to manhood and womanhood dur- 
ing the thirty-eight years that elapsed 
from the time they started from the 
base in Mt. Sinai until they arrived at 
the crossing of the Jordan and the 
actual entrance into the Promised 
Land. That writer does not hesitate to 
suggest that a generation of persons 
can become unfit for a difficult task by 
the passing of years. To accomplish 
it the spirit which dominates youth is 
necessary. The writer of that obser- 
vation may well have had the state- 
ment of the psalmist in mind: “The 
days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow; for it is 
soon cut off, and we fly away.” 

There is a not too well-proven tra- 
dition current among us that distin- 
guishes the wise cautiousness of old 
age from the adventurous confidence of 
youth. There is no particular reason 
for objecting to the implication in the 


deprivation of the older folk who en- | 


tered upon the desert journey but died 
en route. Certainly 
cause to murmur while they were in 
the midst of the supernatural protec- 
tion of God, they were not worthy to 
be entrusted with the conquest of the 
fierce tribes that would have to be dis- 
possessed in order that they might re- — 
ceive the inheritance promised to 
Abraham. And they who did enter had 
the discipline of desert wanderings. __ 
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What Every Leaguer Needs —timothy 3:14.17 
The BIBLE, the CHURCH, the LEAGUE 


OnE of the last great world confer- 
ences of Christians before the war was 
held at Oxford, England, on Christian 
Life and Work. The following quota- 
tion from one of the reports of this con- 
ference is well worth careful reading: 

“The divine purpose to redeem, 
which is eternal in the will of God, was 
disclosed in the series of divine acts by 
which this purpose was realized in the 
life of man. The story of the revelation 
of this purpose and its fulfillment, to- 
gether with an inspiring record of the 
long history of the people of God, first 
as the Jewish Church—inchoate, pro- 
visional, expectant—then divinely es- 
tablished as the Body of Christ—the 
Christian Church—is told in the Bible. 
To this we continually appeal. It is our 
charter, the main evidence for our be- 
lief that the heavens have been opened 
and that God is a God Who lives and 
acts. The Bible has not always been 
wisely used, but the survival of Chris- 
tianity will depend, as it has always 
depended, on its continual use. Be- 
cause it comes from God, the Bible has 
a universal quality, and by it man is 
judged. There is in the Bible the true 
revelation of the nature of God to men 


of every age, authenticated alike by the. 


authority of the Church and by the in- 
terior witness of the Spirit in the heart 
of man; there is an interpretation of 
human history; there is a view of life, 
which can be obtained from no other 
quarter. The Bible has that to say 
about God and about man which the 
present generation, perhaps more than 
any other, needs urgently to hear.” 


Our Own Declaration 


The place of the Bible is thus de- 
clared to be in the very center of the 
program of the Christian Church. To 
this the vast majority of Christians 
agree, whatever their denominational 
affiliation, Naturally we expect to find 
Lutherans even more insistent on the 


place of the Bible in the life of the - 


Christian, Luther refound the Bible as 
“the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” Our most recent declaration 
on the part of our U. L. C. A. was made 
at the Baltimore convention in 1938. It 
concludes: 

“We believe that the Scriptures are— 
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“1. The spring from which the sav- 
ing power of God continuously flows 
into the lives of men. 

“2. The only source of truly Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

“3. The only rule and norm for 
Christian faith and life.” 


What Then? 


It is not enough to adopt declarations 
and to insist on the open Bible as the 
symbol of our church. We can never 
know too much about the Bible, but it 
is possible to confine our knowledge to 
secondhand sources. We need to go 
direct to the Bible for light and inspi- 
ration. It is the means by which God 
comes into our hearts to save us. It is 
the channel through which God’s grace 
flows into our lives. 

There is the classic example of the 
young university professor who was to 
teach a course in Shakespeare. At the 
first session of his class he asked how 
many had copies of Shakespeare with 
them, Only a few had them. He dis- 
missed them and told them to secure 
copies. At the next session all pro- 
duced copies of the works of the bard 
of Avon, expecting to. begin work in 
class. He told them to go home and 
read as much Shakespeare as they 
could. They spent the entire year in 
intensive reading. No wonder that pro- 
fessor gained an enviable reputation 
as a producer of men who knew 
Shakespeare. We need to go direct to 
the Bible, to know the Bible firsthand. 
If we do not know the Bible personally, 
we will not know God personally, 


The Church 


The most meaningful definition of 
the church is given by Paul. He calls 
the church the Body of Christ. The 
body makes the spirit seen, effective, 
knowable, lovable. So with Christ in 
the world today. He is seen and known 
of men in His church. He is at work 
in the world, serving and saving 
through His church. 

The church is the steward of the 
means of grace, the Bible and the sac- 
raments. They have been preserved by 
the church for us. They have minis- 
tered to us through the church. When 


we were children, we were baptized into 
the church. All the most important 
events in our lives have been made 
sacred by the church. We have learned 
lessons in living God’s way of life 
through the church, The fellowship of 
the church has comforted and strength- 
ened us. Our souls have been fed in 
the Lord’s Supper, and at every serv- 
ice we have been inspired and in- 
structed. We know Christ because the 
church is Christ among us. 

All our love for Christ should be 
translated into loyalty to His church. 
It is not like other institutions. It is 
not man-made, It was Christ’s plan for 
the winning of the world after He 
should die, rise again, and be ascended 
into heaven. The promise of the com- 


- ing of the Holy Spirit was bound up 


with the birth of the Christian Church. 
Pentecost is the real birthday of the 
church. The first sermon converted 
three thousand souls. The Christian 
movement swept on from the small be- 
ginnings in the upper room till it be- 
came a world movement. Today it is 
the. only international tie that goes 
across battle lines and unites men in 
every race, class, and nation. It is the 
one promise of a reunited world. Surely 
every Leaguer will recognize the logic 
of his motto—“Of the Church, by the 
Church, and for the Church.” 


The Luther League of America 


If any Leaguer finds his organization 
an end in itself, he has missed the true 
meaning of the League. There is al- 
‘ways a temptation to become “organ- 
ization-minded.” We become so im- 
mersed in our League activities that 
they become of first importance. I have 
known Luther Leagues to be “on the 
outs” with church councils and other 
church leaders. They have lost their 
sense of perspective. The League has 
no reason for being except in the serv- 
ice of the church. 

This does not add less but more dig- 
nity to the Luther League. It is the 
child of the church, the strong arm of 
the church, It is a most effective train- 
ing school for church workers. A ma- 
jority of those who lead in the work of 
our U. L. C, A. are League trained. 

Education, missions, and life service 
are all church objectives. They pro- 
duce a well-rounded leadership, They 
lift the Leaguer out of the provincial- 
ism that sees the church as limited to 
a single congregation. They produce 
active religion, consecrated workers 
ready to give their all for Christ. The 
League plays a vital part in the pro- 
gram of the church. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 
19. Next topic, “A Challenging Youth 
Program.” See The Luther League Re- 
view for Luther League Day materials. 
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BOOK § 


Imaginative Biography of the Great King 


David. By Duff Cooper. Harper. 292 pages. $3. 


A Book which is neither fiction based on fact nor biography based on 
first-hand research, and yet has elements of both, a book whose author 
frankly acknowledges that he relied implicitly upon “the books of Samuel, 
the first book of Kings and the first book of Chronicles,” is a book sure to 


interest Christian laymen. 


What the reader’s reactions will be, as he follows this English-statesman 
author’s presentation of the life of David, King of Israel, will depend largely 
upon his attitude toward the Bible narrative and its authority in spiritual 
matters. For it is the spiritual side of David’s life which receives treatment 
at once interesting yet puzzling. High tribute to David’s religious nature, 


especially as it found expression in his 
poetry—the Psalms—is discounted oft- 
times by an attitude akin to that of the 
higher criticism, which refers to his 
conception of God as “a tribal deity.” 

That the book reflects much of the 
political philosophy of its author is evi- 
dent from the many passages comment- 
ing on the development of the King- 
dom of Israel under Samuel, Saul, 
David, and Solomon. This reader un- 
derscored no less than twenty such 
phrases or more extended observations, 
one especially striking being the ab- 
stract consideration of “Treason” in the 
chapter on Absalom’s rebellion. One 
wonders whether another reflection— 
“sratitude plays no part in politics’— 
may be a little thumbnail sketch of the 
author’s own experiences in various 
positions in the British Army and Gov- 
ernment. 

However, it is in the treatment ac- 
corded the various characters, all of 
them so familiar to the Bible reader, 
that one finds himself laboring under 
conflicting emotions. Here is where the 
absence of a wholesome regard for the 
spiritual elements of the biblical nar- 


Comparison of Religions 


The God of the Bible and Other Gods. 
By P. E. Kretzmann. Concordia. 195 
pages. $1.50, 

The God of the Bible and Other Gods 
contains a wealth of relentlessly con- 
densed information about the most 
common religious beliefs of the non- 
Christian world. With firm logic and 
inescapable judgment it shows their 
inadequacy to meet the tests of human 
need and even of common sense. 

It is in. knowing the facts and follow- 
ing the reasoning of such a book as this 
that the Christian is strengthened in 
his own convictions of the uniqueness 
and the finality of the Christian faith. 
Such a book as this gives us a good 
scholarly ground for our desire to share 
the blessing of the Christian Gospel 
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rative is so apparent. The relations of 
Samuel and Saul are represented as 
utterly personal, antagonisms being 
based upon Samuel’s resentment of 
Saul’s being a less dependent character 
than the prophet’s judgment had 
thought when “he made his choice of 
Israel’s first king.” The same is true 
in the description of Samuel’s anoint- 
ing of David’s spite work against Saul. 
There is a touch of Freudian emphasis 
upon sex in the presentation of his re- 
lations to Michal, Bathsheba, and 
Abishag. The description of the bring- 
ing of the Ark to Jerusalem is ‘one of 
the fine passages in this “creative life.” 
Details of disagreement with Duff 
Cooper’s delineation of David and his 
contemporaries need not be multiplied. 
Despite all that has been said, here is 
a book sure to prompt a careful read- 
ing of the Bible story; a book certain 
to give one a fuller and more appre- 
ciative regard for Old Testament his- 
tory; a book to set one to wondering 
about God’s hand in history made vis- 
ible through vital and vivid person- 
alities. CHARLES KRAUTH FEGLEY. 


with the rest of the world. 

In eight chapters the author dis- 
cusses the ancient pagan religions, the 
religion of India, Buddhism, the re- 
ligion of China, of Japan, Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and the God of 
the Christians. Following mere logic, 
and using the voluminous religious 
writings of Hinduism, the palpable con- 


clusion is, “There is no Deity.” As to. 


Buddhism, “no matter from what angle 
we approach it, we find its teachings 
hopelessly inadequate, even from the 
standpoint of human intelligence and 
common sense.” In China, “pantheism, 
and polytheism, and devil worship have 
effectively destroyed even the last rem- 
nants of a natural concept of the true 
God.” In Japan, Shintoism is an abso- 
lute failure in its estimate of God and 
of salvation, and because of its “na- 


tionalistic fanaticism it is a menace to. 


the whole world.” Allah of the Moham- 
medans is a mere oriental despot. Of 
Judaism, the author indicates that the 
sacred Scriptures point unmistakably 
to Jesus as the Messiah, the Saviour 
of the world, but its adherents reject 
this one Way of salvation. Christianity 
is the absolute religion, giving the glo- 
rious Gospel of the Atonement to all 
the world regardless of race or color 
or nationality, or of social or economic 
status. FreD J. FIEDLER. 


Book for the Pastor's Wife 


The Shepherdess. By Arthur Went- 
worth Hewitt. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
& Company, 1943. 200 pages. $1.75. 

Wuen this book, on the minister’s 
wife, came to the reviewer’s desk, it 
was soon picked up by his shepherdess 
and eagerly read. Quickly a copy was 
ordered for another shepherdess friend. 
The original copy was passed on to the 
shepherdess’ son, a theological stu- 
dent. Within a few weeks perhaps a 
dozen copies were purchased by his 
seminary-mates—gifts to their fiancees. 

Such a book needs no review; it 
evaluates (and sells) itself. This is, of 
course, no surprise to those who have 
read Dr. Hewitt’s other books, High- 
land Shepherds and God’s Back Pas- 


ture. For here is the same inimitable 


style, the same fine sense of humor, 
the same profusion of homey illustra- 
tion, the same penetrating insight, the 
same magnificent common sense, the 
same utter frankness. 

A book of this type has long been 
overdue—something to tell the min- 
ister’s wife, particularly the beginner, 
what her life and work may be, and 
can, and ought to be. Almost every- 
thing of importance is treated—every- 
thing from the intimacies of personal 
life to the externalities of being a good 
hostess or a good presiding officer. The 
book is refreshing and rewarding read- 
ing. There is nothing else like it on 
the market. Pauu J. Hou, 
Reprinted from The Lutheran Church Quarterly 


Religious Journalism 


Successful Church Publicity. By Carl — 


F. H. Henry. Zondervan. 226 pages. $2. 


Tuts is the third new book on re- — 
It does © 
not duplicate former publications, for 
it is not a manual on church publicity. _ 
It does have a good chapter on the © 
technique of newspaper publicity and — 
another on the use of other media. The © 


ligious journalism this year. 


unique feature of this volume is an ~ 


extensive review of the history of 
American religious journalism, and a 
great deal of background material on 
possibilities in this field. 
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Bingo Gambling 
Sponsorship Appraised by 
PASTOR R. F. GARNET, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


In New Jersey the game Bingo is 
classified as gambling and forbidden by 
law. An exception is, however, writ- 
ten into the statute, which permits 
churches and other corporations, so- 
cieties and institutions “not for gain” 
to set up Bingo parties. It is reported 
that 

(1) In Atlantic City “most of the 

’ Romanist churches have operated large 
bingo-gambling nights in their schools 
and parish houses.” 

(2) Private operators of the game 
would like to reopen and deem the 
law’s exception an injustice. Inci- 
dentally, they heap disfavor on all 
churches. The local press has permitted 
a debate in its columns. To this me- 


dium of public sentiment the Rey. R. F. . 


Garnet, pastor of St. Andrew’s Lu- 
theran Church in Atlantic City, sent 
the following expression of Lutheran 
views. As published, his contribution 
is headlined, “Cleric Frowns on Church 
Bingo.” Of his article the Atlantic City 
paper says: , 

“Singling out the accusation ‘that 
tax-free, regulation-free churches are 
allowed to practice openly and un- 
hindered the Bingo-gambling racket 
denied to business houses who would 
gladly pay into the public coffers for 
the privilege, the Rev. Mr. Garnet ob- 
jects to ‘the way in which all of the 
churches have been lumped together as 
being guilty of operating Bingo-gam- 
bling.’ He stipulates that while the law 
is at fault and unjust, nevertheless the 
Protestant conscience and sense of 
morality opposes gambling of any kind 
and Protestant churches are opposed to 
gambling in and by the churches above 
allz? 

Pastor Garnet’s argument then fol- 
lows. 

‘Tt have been reading with interest 
the discussion and debate on the local 
Bingo situation by Messrs. Gale and 
- Comly as reported in the columns of 
, | your newspapers. I thoroughly believe 
in the democratic principle of getting 
controversial subjects before the pub- 
lic through the efforts of those who 
champion the opposite sides. The 
newspapers do great public service 
when they provide the medium for 
_~ such discussion. 

“The question of Bingo has many 
angles, moral, legal and financial. My 
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purpose is to discuss just one or two 
of these many angles. 

“Both Messrs. Gale and Comly admit 
that, under the present law and its en- 
forcement, justice is out of kilter by 
virtue of the fact that the tax-free, reg- 
ulation-free churches are allowed to 
practice openly and unhindered the 
Bingo-gambling racket, while it is de- 
nied to business houses that would 
gladly pay well into the public coffers 
for the privilege. That same injustice 
has been bothering thousands of others 
in our community representing all 
businesses, professions and religious 
persuasions, but who do not sound out 
their views as courageously as Messrs. 
Gale and Comly. 


Scores Generalities 


“My first point, as one of the many 
whose sense of justice has been aroused 
on this point and as one who repre- 
sents a part of the religious forces of 
our community, is to object to the way 
in which all of the churches have been 
lumped together in the discussions as 
being guilty of operating Bingo-gam- 
bling. So far as I know none of the 
Protestant churches of our community 
supports itself in whole or in part 
by Bingo-gambling. If any do, without 
my knowledge of it, they are a neg- 
ligible minority who stand outside of 
the firm Protestant conscience on this 
matter. Fairness would also make me 
state that not all non-Protestant 
churches support themselves wholly or 
in part by Bingo-gambling. 

“T am not charging that any church 
which practices Bingo-gambling is 
operating outside of the law. The law 
is at fault and unjust. But from my 
point of view the law, even if at fault, 
registers a higher sense of morality 
than those churches which operate 
Bingo-gambling, because the law rec- 
ognizes in part at least the moral evil 
of gambling. 


Why Protestant Conscience 
Opposes Chance 


“Let me register specifically why 
the Protestant conscience and sense of 
morality opposes gambling of any kind 
and why we are opposed to it in the 
churches above all: 

“1. We believe in a world ruled by 
the providence of God and to a degree 
by the reason of man, which reason 
can either co-operate or oppose the 
good providence of God. We reject any 
view of the universe which would 
judge ours to be a world of ‘chance.’ 


EE Fit ER: S 


Gambling exalts ‘chance.’ It supports 
in practice the philosophy of ‘chance.’ 
Any church which teaches the doctrine 
of the Providence of God and encour- 
ages, supports, or practices games of 
‘chance’ is in conflict with itself. It is 
not practicing or attempting to prac- 
tice what it preaches. Hypocrisy! The 
worst sin of all, according to Jesus 
Christ. We Protestants are often defied 
“to give a good reason for our opposi- 
tion to gambling. There it is, and our 
chief reason. 

“2. The New Testament, our only 
Protestant authority on matters of faith 
and morals, specifically states that the 
needs of the church should be provided 
for from among the membership as a 
gift, willingly and cheerfully as God 
has prospered them (II Cor. 9: 7). 
Gambling returns for church support 
hardly fit into that injunction. Some of 
us believe that commercial activity 
(legitimate purchase and sale) as a 
means of church support when prac- 
ticed by the churches, whether in com- 
petition with or not in competition 
with private enterprise, also does not 
fit into the New Testament injunction. 


Frowns on Gambling 


“3. The Protestant conscience’ be- 
lieves that a man should work, either 
physically or mentally, for his material . 
wealth and not depend for it upon the 
winnings from games of ‘chance.’ Gam- 
bling degrades the dignity of human 
labor and vitiates the moral courage 
and ambition of man. — 

“4. The Protestant mind and con- 
science observes and deplores the ma- 
terial effects of gambling in many cases 
in the form of poverty or the use of 
wealth for ‘chance’ which should go 
toward the physical, mental and moral 
uplift of the family and individual. In 
this evil we see the same evil which 
the state sees when it legislates against 
gambling. 

“With these reasons, sir, we Prot- 
estants would disassociate ourselves 
from those non-Protestant church 
groups which wink at our conscience- 
held reasons and practice Bingo-gam- 
bling openly and without apology by 
taking unfair advantage of their legal 
status as charitable and non-profit 
making institutions. I believe my sen- 
timents agree with the sentiments of 
the vast majority of the thousands who 
make up the Protestant churches and 
who still hold tenaciously to historic 
Protestant beliefs, although their be- 
liefs are seldom made vocal.” 
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Con ing Whnois Vhews 


FLOOD WORK BY ARMY AND CIVILIANS REWARDED 
Dr. Ott’s Work in Springfield Appreciated 


By Nits Exrnar REIstTaD 


THE saying, “Much water has gone 
by since—” is applicable to the Illinois 
River valley in the time since the Cen- 
tral Illinois News letter last appeared. 


Pastor Kenneth T. Knudsen of First 
Lutheran Church, Beardstown, refers 
to the “dry flood.” He returned from 


the convention of synod and found the- 


river at danger height. The work of 
erecting the splash boards extension on 
the seawall had already begun. Two 
days later the evacuation order came. 
The people—4,200 of them—were evac- 
uated under direction of the Red Cross 
when the river passed the 24-foot 
stage. The concrete seawall is 3,100 
feet in length and the earthen levees 
are approximately four miles in length. 
250,000 sand bags were used. The crest 
of the flood was 29.78. Then came the 
weeks of praying, watchful waiting, and 
work so that the concrete and earthen 
walls might not weaken as the river 
went down, and yet cause a flood. 
Prayers were answered. The work of 
the state and county workers, the many 
hundreds of troops and civilians was 
rewarded. The walls held. 

Pastor Knudsen and his congregation 
recently observed the ninety-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of First 
~ Church. 

August 8 a walnut Roll of Honor 
plaque for those in service from the 


congregation was dedicated. Forty-six 


names are on the plaque, which was 
presented in memory of Mr. George J. 
Volkmar, by his widow. Five sets of 
brothers are included on the roll, 
among them the four sons of Mrs. Lena 
Dufelmeier. 


A Community Service 


Pastor Herman Wennermark of the 
Meredosia Parish has interested him- 
self in community affairs, particularly 
during the recent flood, when the vil- 
lage of Meredosia was threatened with 
disaster. Timely action of government 
agencies saved the situation fairly well. 
As many as 600 soldiers were on duty 
at one time building walls of sandbags 
and repairing levees. Many families 
had to evacuate. The water was four 
feet over the floor in some dwellings. 
Services in the two churches of the 
parish continued uninterrupted. Many 
soldiers attended the church in town. 
During the four weeks of the most 
serious danger, Pastor Wennermark 
used his army experience to advantage 


in visiting the soldiers at work and in 
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their bivouacs, assisting the 
Red Cross with its canteen 
service and its care of ref- 
ugees, and co-operating 
with town officials in the 
flood work. 

Pastor Wennermark is 
chaplain of the American 
Legion Post of Meredosia. 
He took the lead in prepar- 
ing, building and erecting a 
fine Community Honor Roll for the 145 
service men and service women who 
have entered the armed services of 
their country from the community. He 
also arranged for and presided at a 
largely attended dedication service of 
the Honor Roll Sunday evening, July 
twenty-fifth. 


Flood a Benefit to Some 


The Rev. Dwight A. Filkins was in- , 


stalled as pastor of St. John’s Church 
at Bluffs June 29. Dr. Armin George 
Weng, president of the’ Illinois Synod, 
presided. 

Pastor Filkins advises that St. John’s 
Parish is doing well, not only in a spir- 
itual way but also financially and ma- 


terially. A new roof is being put on the 


church and the exterior of the church 
will be painted. The men will do the 
painting and the women have vol- 
unteered to prepare the noon dinner. 
Plans are being made to redecorate the 
interior of the church. 

The flood worked to the advantage of 
some of Pastor Filkins’ parishioners. 
The water receded from farm land in 
time to enable farmers to rework the 
land and replant. New crops are doing 
well. The farmers have found that the 
flood brought a rich deposit of top soil, 
which in some instances is two feet 
over the top of the land’s surface 
pre-flood days. 


A Worthy Addition to Community 


On June 30 President Weng installed 
the Rev. Wilson E. Touhsaent as pastor 
of Luther Memorial Church at Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

The beautiful new altar, the gift of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Spring- 
field, the Rev. William W. Roth pastor, 
was dedicated at this service. 

Recently, the Christian flags for the 
nave and chancel, and for the primary 
department of the Sunday school, gifts 
of Mrs. Thomas O’Brien, were ded- 
icated. 

Luther Memorial Church has in- 


Luther Memorial Church, Goring ich, Illinois 


spired the admiration of all who have 
seen it. The Colonial architecture, the 
landscaping, the spire which points 
like a finger towards heaven, have 
combined to make the exterior beau- 
tifully unique. The interior, with its 
Colonial design and mission oak fur- 
nishings, inspires reverence and yet the 
striking beauty is better impressed 
upon you when you consider that the © 
cost of the structure is such that it will — 
not be too great a burden upon the 
congregation to finance. The Board of 
American Missions and the Bureau of 
Architecture of our United Lutheran 
Church in America deserve much 
credit for this church plan. 

The flood affected Springfield also. 
The rapidly growing city in the area 
surrounding the Luther Memorial 
Church had caused the sewers to be- 
come overtaxed, and more than two 
feet of water entered the basement of - 
the church, damaging a piano, some 
song books and Parish School Hymnals, 
and a motor for the blower of the heat- 
ing system. 

John W. Ott, D.D., field missionary 
for the Board of American Missions, 
who has served as pastor at Luther 
Memorial in the interim between the 
departure of Pastor Moeller and the 
arrival of Pastor Touhsaent, has been — 
assigned to Mizpah Lutheran Church 
in St. Louis. Dr. Ott leaves a host of © 
friends in Springfield. He won the re- — 
spect and friendship, not only of Lu- ~ 
ther Memorial congregation, but of the 
entire community. The Springfield — 
Council of \Churches, at its dinner — 
meeting in June, praised Dr. Ott for — 
his service to the council and to the © 
community. Luther Memorial congre- — 
gation held a fellowship dinner in his © 
honor, presenting him with gifts as 
tobens of the esteem in which he is 
held. 


BAS Her Des € 


Carthage President Returns to Pastorate — 
Rudolph G. Schulz, D.D., president — 
of Carthage College since 1935, has re- _ 


The Luthaeail 


signed his post to become pastor of St. 
John’s Church at Knoxville, Tenn. Dr. 
Schulz was pastor of Hope Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, before becoming pres- 
ident of Carthage College. 

Dr. Schulz has kept Carthage Col- 
lege definitely in the line in the March 
of Progress. He has caused it to merit 
his assertion in synodical convention 
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when he said, “You can send your sons 
and daughters, as well as your dollars, 


~to Carthage with confidence.” Carthage 


College has progressed under his di- 
rection, and he has made plans for the 
future progress. 

He is well known throughout this 
séction, and it will be a distinct loss to 
Illinois when Dr. Schulz leaves. 


NEBRASKANS PROFIT BY MIDLAND SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


NEBRASKA SyNnop has felt the impact 
of two summer training periods in 
August. The first, the Midland Sum- 
mer Assembly, with a larger attend- 
ance than for some years should bring 
a fruitful inspiration into the congrega- 
tional life of synod, if the enthusiastic 
‘comments serve as a criterion. The 
faculty and inspirational speakers met 
the highest. expectations of the as- 
sembly students. Dr. H. Grady Davis 
of the Chicago Seminary challenged 
the pastors who gathered each day for 
a pastor’s hour to discuss doctrinal 
problems. Dr. E. S. Rudisill proved 
again that the problems of the Chris- 
tian family hold an interest for church 
members, and the Rev. George H. 
Wahlin of Chicago taught a class in 
Personal Evangelism, which gained 
momentum as the group responded to 
his enthusiastic instruction. Dr. O. W. 
Ebright in his morning devotions set a 
high spiritual note which gave the key 
for the day’s work. 

Inspirational addresses in addition to 
the regular faculty messages were 
given by Miss Christie Zimmerman, 
missionary to India; Dr. F. C. Wiegman, 
president of Midland College; and the 
Rey. John C. Rupley, Sr., of Grand 
Island, Nebr., all of which were enthu- 
siastically received. 


Midland College and Seminary 


The city of Fremont, loyal to the in- 
stitution in the city and appreciative of 
the work the college is doing, again is 
engaged in a financial campaign for 
funds in support of the college work. 
Dr. Wiegman recognizes that the year 
will likely bring problems, since the 
college has no service unit and most of 
the men will be in the service. How- 
ever, he hopes to carry on with the 
hearty co-operation of synods and city. 


Western Seminary has called the 
Rev. Richard Syre to full-time teach- 
ing in the seminary. Mrs. Syre will 
teach Christian Education courses in 
the college formerly taught by Dr. 
W. F. Rangeler, who is retiring from 
the heavier teaching schedule. 
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Nebraska Synod had hoped to have 
Dr, A. B. Leamer return to his native 
state and take over the work in Wil- 
bur, but his sudden death brings a loss 
and causes sorrow here. 


Pastor Carl H. Berhenke of First 
Lutheran Church (Benson), Omaha, 
has received his commission as chap- 
lain in the Navy, thus causing another 
vacancy in our ranks. 


Two Sons in the Chaplaincy 


Chaplain L. C. Barger and 
Chaplain G. L. Barger 


THESE two brothers are chaplains in 
the service of their country. They are 
the sons of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Barger, members of Holy Trinity Lu-' 


theran Church, Elberton, Ga. Chaplain 
Locke C. Barger, U. S. Army, is at 
Camp Shelby, Miss., and Chaplain 
Glenn L. Barger, U. S. N. R., is at 
Camp LeJeune, New River, N. C., hav- 
ing resigned as pastor of our Lutheran 
Church at Blythewood, S. C., to serve 
in the navy chaplaincy. 


Student William Eller of the semi- 
nary has been supplying the church in 
Rising City left vacant by Pastor Vance 
Baird, who accepted a call to Atchison, 
Kan. Student Franklin Shirk is serving 
as supply in the Homer-Hubbard Par- 
ish. Student Raymond Bartels, serving 
as supply in Broadwater, will return to 
his seminary work in September. 


Chaplain Ernest N. Haugse, formerly 
pastor in South Sioux City, made a fly- 
ing visit to the state during the As- 
sembly, and had an opportunity to 
greet many who were in attendance. 


With air fields, munition depots, 
ordnance plants of both army and navy, 
Nebraska is still predominantly an ag- 
ricultural state and the crops in the 
state should add materially to the total 
food supply of our nation. 


Susquehanna University 


Aw extended summer session at Sus- 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
including twelve weeks of collegiate 
work, closed August 27. A number of 
college students received their college 
degrees at the end of the summer term; 
however, there were no formal com- 
mencement exercises. 

This year the university lengthened 
its summer session to accommodate 
regular college students who are ac- 
celerating their courses to complete 
work for baccalaureate degrees in three 
years instead of the conventional four. 
The regular college faculty remained 
on the campus this summer as most all 
were also engaged in instructing avia- 
tion students stationed here with the 
35th College Training Detachment. 

The program of preparatory pre- 
flight training for aviation students is 
conducted without interruption to the 
regular college curriculum and falls 
into four major groupings: academic, 
military, physical and flying. 

Susquehanna University begins its 
eighty-sixth year September 13, when 
the freshmen are asked to arrive on 
the campus for their orientation pro- 
gram. Upperclassmen will arrive two 
days later and the official convocation 
exercises will be held September 16, at 
which time classroom work begins. 

The campus, despite its beautiful and 
peaceful setting, has definitely gone to 
war. A large contingent of aviation 
students comprising the 35th College 
Training Detachment for Aircrews in 
receiving their preparatory pre-flight 
training on the college campus, the fac- 
ulty and students have organized their 
own civilian defense, buys and sells 
war bonds and stamps, collects books 
for the services, holds wartime forums, 
reduced the number of formal social 
functions, studies first aid and assists 
the Red Cross. 
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Wht enn Conference This 


Gettysburg Theological Seminary 
began its 118th year of service to the 
Church September 1. The opening 
service was held in “The Church of 
the Abiding Presence,” and the sermon 
was delivered by Dr. Henry W. A. 
Hanson, president of Gettysburg Col- 
lege. Classes began September 2. 

The seminary is having postgraduate 
work on the following dates: Septem- 
ber 14, 15. October 5, 6; 26, 27. No- 
vember 9, 10. November 30-December 
1; 14, 15. Postgraduate students will 
register September 14 at nine o’clock. 
The seminary is placed upon the avail- 
able list of seminaries for the Navy 
V-12 plan for training chaplains. This 
action was taken by the faculty upon 
‘ the recommendation of the American 
Association of Theological Schools and 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

Field work for the students in the 
Junior and Middler classes is being set 
up by Dr. Harvey D. Hoover. Those 
pastors who have had the services of 
these men appreciate their help, and 
the boys learn valuable lessons in the 
actual work of the ministry. 


At a joint council meeting held in 
Rocky Ridge Church August 6, the Rev. 
Charles C. Sellers tendered his resig- 
nation as pastor of the Union Bridge 
Charge, effective September 1. He 
came to this charge about two years 
ago from the Scalp Level Charge. He 
has accepted a call to a congregation 
in Florida. In the interest of the health 
of his two sons he was advised to re- 
locate. 


“Putting Color Into Life” will be the 
theme at the twenty-fourth annual 
York County Luther League banquet 
to be held September 21 in Christ 
Church, Dallastown, the Rev. S. L. 
Hench pastor. The Rev. William J. 
Ducker, associate secretary of the Lu- 
ther League of America, will be the 
speaker. The Rev. Herbert G. Kline 
of Shrewsbury was in charge of the 
September 5 County Jail service con- 
ducted by the League. November 7 the 
jail service will be in charge of the 
Rev. Elwood Johnson of Shiloh. The 
1943 convention of the District League 
will be held November 13 at St. Peter’s 
Church, North York, the Rev. Howard 
O. Walker pastor. 


William C. Day, Jr., Red Lion, son of 
the Rev. William C. Day, pastor of the 
Red Lion Lutheran Church, has re- 
ceived word that his son, who is one of 
the ten outstanding aces of New 
Guinea, has been promoted: to captain. 
After playing several heroic roles with 
the United States Army Air Corps, 
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By Paut Levi Foutkx 


somewhere in New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia for the past eighteen months, 
Captain Day is no longer: on combat 
duty, but is now serving as an opera- 
tions officer and instructor in combat 
technique at an airfield in Australia. 


Your correspondent had the delight- 
ful experience of attending Union 
Seminary, New York City, this sum- 
mer. Of 350 pastors in attendance 
about forty were Lutheran. The Pres- 
byterians and the Methodists had twice 


that number, the Baptists and the Re- 
formed and Evangelical, and Congre- 
gational about the same as the Luther- 
ans. In all, thirty-four states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada were 
represented, and eighteen different de- 
nominations—including Friends, Jews 
and Unitarians. Among the lecturers 
was Dr. Paul Scherer of New York. 

At Wildwood, N. J., your. writer met 
the Rev. Herbert G. Kline, pastor at 
Shrewsbury, and the Rev. Hillis B. 
Berkey, who has just resigned as pas- 
tor at Williamstown, where he served 
nearly nine years, and moved to Bos- 
well, Pa. Here he will serve a congre- 
gation where many years ago his father, 
the late Rev. C. E. Berkey, served. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FACULTY 


Hamma Divinity School, Wittenberg College, Enlarges Staff of Professors 
[Official to “The Lutheran,” August 19, 1943] 


ANNOUNCEMENT is being made of the 
addition of four new men to the teach- 
ing staff of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, which entered upon 
its ninety-ninth year September 7. 
These include one full-time professor, 
Amos John Traver, D.D., Frederick, 
Md.; a special lecturer, the Rev. Stew- 
art W. Herman, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
and two teaching fellows, H. T. Leh- 
mann, Th.D., Winnipeg, Man., and the 
Rev. Jacob W. Heikkinen, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Traver are grad- 
uates of Wittenberg College in the 
Class of 1910. He received his B.D. de- 
gree at Hartwick Seminary, New York, 
in 1912, and Wittenberg honored him 
with the Doctor of Divinity degree in 
1931. 

Dr. Traver, who comes to the Divinity 
School as professor of Practical The- 
ology, has been unusually successful as 
a pastor, churchman, and author. He 
has held parishes in Troy, N. Y., 1912- 
16; New York City, 1916-26; and Fred- 
erick, Md., 1931 to the present. This 
last congregation has a communicant 
membership of more than 1,100. 

Professor-elect Traver has held many 
positions of prominence in the church. 
From 1926-31 he was Executive Sec- 
retary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica and editor of The Luther League 
Review. Since 1934 he has been a 
member of the Parish and Church 
School Board of the United Lutheran 
Church and is now its president. He 
is also secretary of the Commission of 
the United Lutheran Church to the 
Federal Council of Churches. He was 
president of the Maryland Synod from 
1939 to 1941, and of the Maryland 
Council of Churches, 1941. 


Amos John Traver, D.D. 


As an author and editor Dr. Traver © 
is outstanding. Among the many vol- 


- umes which he has produced are: Life 


Service, 1928; The Christ Who Is All, — 
1929; Consecrated Leadership, 1930; A — 
Lutheran Handbook, 1936; Studies in 
Life Service, 1938; and What a Church 


Member Should Do, 1941. Since 1931 — 
he has contributed each week the ~ 


Young People’s page in THe LUTHERAN. 
He became editor of Lutheran Men in 


1938. This year he began editing the — 


Sunday School Lesson Department of ; 
The Christian Herald. His coming to ~ 
Hamma Divinity School will add to the F 
strength and prestige of the seminary — 
faculty. As professor-elect to the Chair ; 
of Practical Theology he will offer ~ 
courses in Homiletics, Pastoral The- § 
ology, and Church Adria and — 
Stewardship. 2 
Pastor Stewart W. Heaneh, Jr., wae 5 
will serve as a special lecturer in the 
seminary the first semester, received — 
his AB. from Gettysburg College, Phi — 


The Lather 


The Rev. Stewart W. Herman, Jr. 
Beta Kappa, in 1930, and his B.D. from 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary in 
1934. Awarded a French Fellowship, he 
spent a year in graduate study at the 
University of Strasbourg, which 
awarded him the B.Th. degree. Later 
he became a Gustav Adolf Fellow at 
the University of Goettingen in Ger- 
many. In 1936 he became pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin. At the 
outbreak of the war in 1939 he joined 
the American Embassy Staff in Berlin, 
engaging in diplomatic service while 
continuing his pastorate, which he re- 
signed in 1941. 
months in diplomatic service, he was 
interned for five months with the Em- 
bassy personnel at Bad Nauheim. Fol- 
lowing his release, he returned to 
America on the Drottningholm in June 
1942. His recent volume, It’s Your 
Souls We Want, was published by 
Harpers in March 1943. By June it had 
gone through the third edition. 

Pastor Herman has lectured exten- 
sively throughout the country since his 
return last year. Early this year the 
British Council of Churches invited 
him to lecture in the British Isles. He 
spent seven weeks traveling and lec- 
turing throughout the Isles, returning 
to America in April. He has been en- 
gaged in lecturing and writing this 


© The Rev. J. W. Heikkinen 
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After twenty-eight - 


summer. At the seminary he will offer 
a seminar course for pastors and lec- 
ture to undergraduates also. He will 
be much in demand as a speaker and 
lecturer throughout the country. 

Pastor Jacob W. Heikkinen has his 
A.B. from St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., and is a graduate also of Suomi 
College and Theological Seminary, 
Hancock, Mich. He has done graduate 
work at Augustana College and The- 
ological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill; at 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; and the University of Michigan. 
Ordained in 1936, he first served in a 
rural parish in northern Michigan. In 
1937 he became pastor of Bethlehem 
Finnish Lutheran Church in Detroit, a 
large and influential congregation. His 
work as a fellow in the seminary will 
be to offer certain introductory courses 
in Dogmatics and Bible. _ 

Dr. H. T. Lehmann is a graduate of 
Saskatoon Seminary and the Univer- 


H. T. Lehmann, Th.D. 


sity of Saskatoon in 1937. He specialized 
in the study of Greek and German, and 
for four years was a teacher of Greek 
at the University of Saskatchewan. Re- 
ceiving a scholarship from the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church to study abroad, he went to the 
University of Erlangen in 1937. From 
that institution he received the degree 
of Doctor of Theology in 1939. Return- 
ing to Canada, he became pastor of 
Trinity Church, Winnipeg. In addition 
to his pastorate, he has served as editor 
of the Church Messenger, the official 
organ of the Synod of Manitoba and 
Other Provinces, and as synodical youth 
secretary. Dr. Lehmann will offer 


“courses in the seminary in Greek and 


Religious Education. 


A CHAPEL was dedicated recently at 
the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, at 
Chase Field, Beeville, Texas, where 
Lt. A. R. Addy is chaplain. This is the 
only chapel on any of the auxiliary 
fields connected with the main station 
at Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Dean of County Bar Dies 


GEORGE B. REIMENSNYDER, Esq., 
Citizen and Churchman, Dies at the 
Age of Ninety-four Years 


George Bryan Reimensnyder, the 
oldest member of the Northumberland 
County Bar and one of the most prom- 
inent citizens and churchmen of Sun- 
bury, Pa., died August 5 at his summer 
home at Eagles Mere, Pa., from a heart 
attack. His death came on the day 
marking his sixty-sixth anniversary as 
a practicing attorney in Northumber- 
land County Courts. 

George Reimensnyder was born July 


27, 1849, at Smithsburg, Md., the son of 


the Rev. and Mrs. John J. Reimen- 
snyder. .The son first thought of en- 
tering the ministry as his life work, but 
turned to the law at an early age. Dur- 
ing his youth the family moved to Sun- 
bury from Maryland. He left school at 
the age of seventeen, taught for a year, 
and then for three years was a printer’s 
apprentice. In 1869 he entered the of- 
fice of the clerk of several courts in 
the county and rose to deputy clerk, all 
the while studying law at night. In 
1877 he passed his law examinations _ 
with the highest average, was admitted 
to practice, and began a long and hon- 
orable career. 

However, law was only one facet of 
Mr. Reimensnyder’s active career in 
Sunbury, for he was an acute business 
man with a flair for financial problems 
and stood high in banking and other 
business circles. 

From his earliest years Mr. Reimen- 
snyder was deeply interested in the 
Lutheran Church. He was an almost 
lifelong member of Zion Church, Sun- 
bury, and one of its most prominent 
laymen. He was often a delegate from 
his congregation to the conventions of 
the General Synod, and represented his 
synod on the Board of Directors of the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
and was a member of the executive 
committee of the General Synod until 
the merger of the three general bodies 
in 1918 to form the United Lutheran 
Church in America. He took a leading 
part in the negotiations leading to the 
purchase of the Lutheran Observer. 

In 1897 he became superintendent of 
the Junior Endeavor. Society of Zion 
Church and saw its membership grow 
to more than 400. For several years he 
was president of the Board of Directors 
of Susquehanna University at Selins- 
grove, and until his death kept in close 
touch with its work. He was deeply in- 
terested in the Y. M. C. A. and in the 
cause of prohibition. 

Mr. Reimensnyder is survived by his 
widow and one daughter, Miss Lillian 
Reimensnyder. 
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Summer Activities at 
Tressler Orphans Home 


Summer days at the Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home at Loysville, Pa., have 
been filled with many interesting and 
worth-while experiences for the chil- 
dren living here. 

The summer season was ushered in 
with a very interesting observance of 
Independence Day, culminating with a 
children’s parade. Earlier in the sum- 
mer about fifty children planted vic- 
tory gardens. 

A special summer program patterned 
after a similar program introduced in 
1942 gave to all boys and girls ten years 
of age and over opportunities to par- 
ticipate in work and interest activities. 

To provide adequate leadership for 
this program the regular staff was aug- 
mented by Lutheran college students, 
a seminary student, and several other 
persons engaged as school teachers 
during the winter months. 

Through the Work Activities, Tress- 
ler children made significant contribu- 
tions to our nation-wide war effort. 
The General Farm group consisted of 
older boys, who busied themselves with 
the many general activities of the farm. 
Eleven older boys were in this group. 

Complementing this group was the 
Farm Garden group made up of 21 
smaller youngsters. They hoed, weeded, 
pulled radishes, cut lettuce, picked to- 
matoes and prepared vegetables for 
the kitchen. 

In the Print Shop children folded 
church envelope cartons, sorted en- 
velopes and similar types of semi- 
skilled work. 

The Flower Garden group, number- 
ing 15 girls, cultivated, weeded, trans- 
planted, watered and generally cared 
for the flowers. They cut and arranged 
flowers for the dining room and cot- 
tages, and were most helpful in en- 
abling other children to enjoy these 
beauties of nature. 

Campus group of workers cut grass, 
trimmed hedges, cleaned up trash and 
did many things to make the campus 
attractive. 

Older boys assisting the maintenance 
men were very helpful and contributed 
many man-hours of work. They served 
as plumbers’ helpers; assisted the car- 
penter; helped the mason build a beau- 
tiful outdoor altar; aided the painter 
in redecorating the dining room; made 
connections, ran wires, etc., under the 
direction of the electrician. 

The Sewing group remodeled gar- 
ments. They ripped old garments, cull- 
ing usable material. They studied pat- 
terns and cut out material for new 
garments to be made from old. 

Through the program of Interest 
Activities sixty-six boys and girls were 
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privileged to study elementary and ad- 
vanced First Aid. 

Fifty-two boys and girls received in- 
struction in music, mostly on band in- 
struments. 

The children in the Dramatics group 
received invaluable instruction in ap- 
pearing in public—stage presence—and 
in other related ways. They furnished 
entertainment for our Friday Nite 
Doins to the delight of the residents 
at Tressler. The big event was the put- 
ting on of a Children’s Circus—street 
parade, band, horses, elephants, wild 
animals, clowns—everything. 

The little tots enjoyed a special pro- 
gram of activities consisting of play, 
Bible study, swimming, organized 
games, etc. 

Although obliged to use a near-by 
mill-race for swimming, special empha- 


sis was placed upon the giving of in- 
struction in swimming to all children 
who were not able to swim. 

The production of a Children’s Cir- 
cus and the establishment of a Summer 
Camp for older children, unable to en- 
joy a summer vacation with relatives, 
high lighted the summer program of 
eight weeks, each one filled with op- 
portunities for the children to serve 
their Home, their country and also 
have valuable life experiences. 

LutTHER GROSSMAN. 


Zion Marches On 


Zion Church, Frackville, Pa., “has- 
always been an extraordinary congre- , 
gation in that it dared to do the impos- 
sible for God,” writes the pastor, the 


If You’re Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 


Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked € may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, My Friend Flicka, 
The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 3 

For Mature Audience: Action in the North Atlantic, Casablanca, The Constant 
Nymph, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, 
The More the Merrier, The Ox-Bow Incident, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, 
The Siege of Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine. 


Dixie (Par.) Musical purporting to trace Struggles hard to present interesting 
Bing Crosby gro of minstrel show plot as frame for musical interludes, 
D. Lamour and creation of song named but result has contrived, artificial — 
M. Reynolds in title. In technicolor. air, Tuneful, fairly entertaining. 


M, Y,C 


The Gorilla Man Melodrama. Nazi spies Not quite the horror film title sug- 
(War.) posing as sanitarium heads gests, but three murders en route 
Paul Cavanaugh try to prevent wounded almost qualify. Like a comic-strip 
John Loder commando’s delivery of adventure serial. M 


vital message. _ 
ORE NR Se a a i a Er ee 


Hit the Ice Farce. Comedians on trail Situations on familiar pattern; for 
(Univ.) of bank robbers have those who enjoy slapstick antics of 
Bud Abbott hilarious adventures at the pair, good fun. M, Y¥,'e 


Lou Costello mountain winter resort. 


Comedy. Bickering couple A few effective directorial touches, — 
try reliving honeymoon as_ but for most part labored, rather 

cure, succeed only after cheap. M 
mistakes galore. 


Honeymoon Lodge 
(Univ.) 
David, Bruce 
Ozzie Nelson 
and band 


Proud purpose—to honor undoubted — 


So Proudly We Drama. Band of nurses 
Hail (Par.) sent to Bataan suffer hor- heroism of American nurses in © 
Barbara Britton rors of war, melodramatic | action—achieved up to a point, with 
C. Colbert romance before removal to convincing portrayal of action and © 
P. Goddard safety, character. Then things go regrettably — 


Veronica Lake “movie” with overdone heroics, hys- — 


teria, etc. Overshoots mark. M, 


a 


Farce. Comic adventures Another in series about two ser- 


Yanks Ahoy 
(UA) of Sgts. Doubleday and geants, one dim-witted, the other — 
Joe Sawyer Ames enliven yoyage of possessed of annoyingly phenomenal — 
Wm. Tracy troop transport. memory. Slapstick fun. M, Y, Ca 


The Late 


Rev. W. L. Gallenkamp. In 1925, with 
225 members, it built a church that cost 
$200,000. This congregation was never 
dependent on the mission board nor 
did it ever ask for church loans. It 
dedicated the church in the midst of a 
strike when it could not ask for special 
offerings. It developed Sacrifice Sun- 
days in the Sunday school where 
$90,000 has been given in offerings 
since January 1923. 

This year, the twentieth annual vaca- 
tion Bible school was held with an en- 
rollment of 140, the second lowest in 
history, as other churches held similar 
schools this year. Also, many families 
have removed to defense plant areas. 
Zion Church has slightly more than 30 
per cent of its confirmed membership 
in the armed forces. Despite these 
losses the church itself has paid off 
$4,000 thus far in 1943 on its debt and 
Mrs. R. A. Wagner, a charter member, 
has paid an additional $1,000 for this 
item. There remains a debt of only 
$5,000. 

All benevolences are paid and the 
parish leads in special benevolences. 


Nebraska Women Stress 
“Victorious Living’ 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Synod of Nebraska was privileged 
again to hold its sixty-third annual con- 
vention at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., August 2-6. The Missionary 
Congress convened August 4. The 
convention was held in conjunction 
with Midland Assembly, enabling those 
who wished to attend the assembly 
program and classes. Mrs. G. Keller 
Rubrecht, wife of the pastor at North 
Platte, is the president. 

The convention theme was “Vic- 
torious Living,” based on the text, 
“The victory is ours, thank God; He 
makes it ours by our Lord Jesus 
Christ? “I Corinthians (15,57. -“The 
convention was fortunate in having 
Mrs. George H. Haase of Emerson, a 
member of the U. L. C. A. Deaconess 
Board, as their devotional leader 
. throughout the sessions. 

Welcome was extended by the pres- 
ident of Midland College, Dr. Fred C. 
Wiegman, and by Dr. John C. Hershey, 
president of the Nebraska Synod. Mrs. 
Rubrecht brought greetings and the 
president’s message the first afternoon. 

Miss Christie Zimmerman, returned 
missionary from India, was the general 
missionary inspirational speaker for the 
convention and the Congress. 

Other special speakers on the pro- 
gram were Dr. O. W. Ebright, Lincoln, 
Nebr., superintendent of Tabitha Home; 
Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman, member of the 
Executive Board, Women’s Missionary 
- Society; Dr. H. Grady Davis, Chicago 
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PARISH EDUCATION MONTH LEAFLETS 


New attractive four-page leaflets printed on good quality paper with strik- 
ing cover illustration. For general distribution during Parish Education 
Month but suitable for use at any time. 


Price: 45 cents a hundred. Samples on Request. 


FOR—AGAINST 


This leaflet presents common ex- 
cuses for not attending church and 
Sunday school and alongside pre- 
sents reasons for attending. The 
reader is asked to consider the two 
questions—for? against? 


GROWING 


This leaflet presents in concise 
form the principles by which the 
individual grows to Christian faith 
and life. 


IT’S STILL HOME 


This leaflet presents an appeal to 
keep the unity of the Christian home 
in the midst of the unfavorable in- 
fluences disturbing the home today. 


WORLD CITIZENS 


This leaflet presents an appeal to 
the Christian to have a world vision. 
It presents the claims of Christianity 
as well as the claims of selfish inter- 
ests. It challenges to a world vision 
and a world mission. 


OTHER LEAFLETS AVAILABLE: Bill and William; Skylights; A Book of Life; Chan- 
nels; A Talk With My Self; Castings; Geysers; Winds; I Believe; Week Ends see Weak Ends; 


I Was Glad; Power. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


610 Smithfield St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11 


Seminary, Maywood, IIl.; Sister Harriet 
Franklin, Kountze Memorial Church, 
Omaha; Mrs. Lad J. Skocpol, general 
Thank Offering Secretary; the Rev. 
George W. Wahlin, pastor of Park 
Avenue Lutheran Church, Chicago; 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill of the Parish and 
Church School Board, Philadelphia; 
the Rev. John B. Rupley, pastor at 
Grand Island; and Dr. F. C. Wiegman. 

The Life and In Memoriam shower 
took place during the Missionary Con- 
gress session; and the annual conven- 
tion dinner at Salem Church was held 
the same evening. Miss Zimmerman 
and Dr. Davis were the guest speakers 
on the theme, “Victorious Living 
Through Love.” 

The convention closed with the in- 
stallation of new officers. 

Mrs. Watter F. OTTMANN. 


1617 Sumter St. 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


Church Contributions and 


Income Tax 


In The Weekly Survey, issued by the 
Church of the Reformation, Rochester, 
N. Y., the following statement appears: 

“Church contributions continue to 
be deductible for income tax purposes 
and adjustments for these and other 
allowable deductions will be made 
when the year’s tax is finally reckoned. 
The withholding tax on wages and sal- 
aries is merely a pay-as-you-go device 
and in some cases may actually exceed 
the tax due, entitling the taxpayer to a 
refund. Uncle Sam encourages church 
contributions by allowing them to be 
used for tax savings. Mr. W. H. 
Stackel has kindly given us this an- 
swer to many questions.” 
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Making a Church School More Worshipful 


Altars and Screens Dedicated at Zion Church School, Wilmington, Del. 


AMONG new equipment Zion Church 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, ded- 
icated this year was an altar for the 
Junior department. The window above 
the altar has been completely covered 
except for the Triumphant Lamb circle. 
Below this is a blue and gold dossal 
given by Mr. Charles Dorschel in 
memory of his mother. On the altar 
are a cross, offering bason and candle- 
sticks given by Anna P. Cole of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Atlantic City, N. J., 
in honor of four nephews in the armed 
services, and a Bible given by Mrs. 
Bashore’s Sunday school class. Mem- 
bers of the church furnished the wood 
and the handwork on the hangings. Asa 
means of expressing their appreciation 
of the altar the Juniors will contribute 
toward a fund which will enable some 
mission church to have an altar also. 


This altar, as well as the one in the 
Primary room and the poster screen for 
the Senior department, were the work 
of the pastor, ‘the Rev. Sterling F. 
Bashore. Suitable posters for various 
occasions are the gift of the pastor and 
his wife. 

On the Sunday of the week in which 


each pupil of the Primary department. 


has a birthday, the child contributes a 
penny for each year into the Birthday 
Fund. This money was used to buy the 
materials used in the making of the 
altar, and creating an atmosphere of 
deeper reverence and worship. The 
candlesticks, cross, offering plate, cover 
and plaques, dossal curtain, fleur-de 
lys ends, and the applique were the 
gifts of members of the congregation. 
The beautiful finish of both altars 
was the work of Mr. Burris Howell. 


Why Protestant Missions in 


Latin America? 
(Continued from page 15) 


and the Enlightenment, on the other. 
So thoroughly, in fact, did this culture 
break with religious tradition that 
everything, even in academic garb, that 
was reminiscent of a churchly origin, 
was banished. It is a striking fact also 
that the heraldry of the Latin American 
republics and the mottoes of their great 
institutions of learning do not betray 
religious influence or sentiment. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that many 
Latin Americans who are deeply ’'con- 
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cerned about the religious problem 
welcome genuine manifestations of 
spirituality of whatever kind it may be, 
or from whatever source it may come. 
In recent years Theosophy, Spiritual- 
ism and other cults have had the most 
amazing vogue. Some reckon that 
there are ten million Spiritualists in 
Brazil alone. Surely Evangelical Chris- 
tianity has something to offer in a sit- 
uation of this kind! 

The contribution of Protestant Chris- 
tianity is also needed because the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as constituted in 
Latin America is totally inadequate to 
meet the spiritual needs of the con- 
tinent. For one thing the number of its 
priests falls far below the requirements 


Catholic. 


cf the spiritual task to be accomplished 
in great and growing countries. There 
are far more priests in the United 
States, a basically Protestant country, * 
than there are in all Latin America, 
which the Church claims to be entirely 
It is exceedingly difficult, 
moreover, to get candidates for the 
priesthood in anything like sufficient 
numbers. It is, therefore, natural and 
legitimate that American Catholicism, 
aware at last of the true situation, 
should be speeding hundreds of priests 
to those Southern lands. 

But quite apart from the question of 
numbers, the particular form of Cathol- 
icism that Latin America inherited 
from Spain and Portugal is not close 
enough to Christianity to constitute a 
transforming factor in the life and 
thought of the people. A tragic breach 
has existed between religion and ethics 
and between religion and culture. The 
reason is that Christianity, as it has 
been presented traditionally in Latin 
America, has not possessed transform- 
ing power. In Spanish Catholicism, to 
which Latin American Catholicism 
became heir, the presentation of Christ, 
which is always crucial in Christianity, 
has been limited to the spectacle of His 
helpless childhood, His dying agony, or 
the doleful inertia of His dead corpse. 
The challenging vitality of the Man of 
Galilee has not been presented, nor 
have people been invited to look be- 
yond the gloom of Holy Friday to the 
Risen One that was dead. They have 
thus been deprived both of a robust 
pattern for living and of the knowledge 
that in a Risen Lord there are infinite 
resources of spiritual power. If it be 
said that in recent years there has de- 


veloped throughout the continent the — 


Cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, we 
simply reply in the words of that great- 
est of Spanish Christians, Miguel de 
Unamuno, “The cult of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, or hierocardicracy, is 
the grave of the Christian religion.” 
Distinguished and devout Roman 
Catholics from other lands who have 
visited Latin America have been ap- 


palled at what they found there in the © 


realm of religion. ‘Oh, please do not | 
think of that as Catholicism,” 
distinguished Catholic thinker to the — 
writer, within the course of the past — 
year. “That is not Catholicism.” A very — 
distinguished member of the French © 
priesthood with whom I once had lunch © 
in Mexico City said to me, “In my 
judgment what Latin American Cathol= ij Be 
icism needs most is the presence of a 
strong Protestant movement.” 

At long last American Catholics have. 
waked up to the truth of this situa- — 
tion, and now for the first time in their — 
history, as already stated, they are ‘ 
sending priests by the hundreds into ¥ 
certain Latin American lands. By so 
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doing they are indirectly confirming 
what has always been the sober con- 
tention of many Spanish and Latin 
American writers, that the traditional 
religion of Latin America was neither 
Christian nor Catholic. Whoever de- 
sires to get a sober picture of Latin 
American Catholicism may do so by 
reading The Invisible Christ, by the 


great Argentine man of letters, Ricardo 


Rojas, former president of the Univer- 


sity of Buenos Aires. Rojas’ treatment - 


of the subject is reverent but basic. 

Like Unamuno, he calls himself a 

Christian, but not a Roman Catholic. 
(To be concluded next week) 


Noted Scientist Dead 


THE LUTHERAN is informed by the 
Rev. E. A. Vosseler, pastor of First 
Lutheran Church, San Diego, Calif., of 
the death on July 20 in Toronto, Can- 


_ ada, of Charles H. Sternberg. Mr. 


Sternberg was a member of First Lu- 
theran Church, San Diego, until three 
years ago, when, following the death 
of his wife, he moved to Canada to live 
with his son in Toronto. He was highly 
esteemed by the members of that con- 
gregation. They frequently feted Mr. 
and Mrs. Sternberg on anniversary 
dates following the celebration of their 
golden wedding in 1930. 

Mr. Sternberg was a noted scientist, 


having made many valuable contribu- 


tions in the department of paleontology. 
His discoveries are found in several 
large museums in the United States 
and Canada. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 
appointment of three new members to 
the faculty of Carthage College. 

Dr. Merle Boyer of Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been appointed professor of Philos- 
ophy and Psychology, succeeding Dr. 
George B. Arbaugh, who resigned to 
accept a call to First Lutheran Church, 
West Allis, Wis. Dr. Boyer is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College and Semi- 


“nary and received his Ph.D. from the 


University of Chicago. He has been 
pastor of the Edgewood Lutheran 
Church for the past three years. 

Miss Grace Johnson of Madison, Wis., 
has been appointed head of the Home 
Economics Department. She received 
both her Bachelor’s degree and Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. She has been a member of 
the staff at Berea College. 

Mrs. Charlotte Klyng Hodgman has 
been appointed associate professor in 
Home Economics. She received her 
Bachelor’s degree from the University 
of New Mexico and her Master’s degree 
from Iowa State College. She has been 
a teacher at Wartburg College. 
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In a setting of unusual 
natural beauty and a 
friendly, homelike  at- 
mosphere. The Lankenau 
School stands ready to 
make its contribution to 
the Church of Christ in 
the field of Christian 
Education. 


Pre-school through 
high school. College 
Preparatory or General 
Course. 


- Fully Accredited. 


54th Year Begins 
September 15th. 
For information address 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER 
Principal 


3201 W. School House -Lane 
Germantown, Phila. 44, Pa. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Harold E. Carlson of 
Mound, Minn., has accepted the call to 
become pastor of Trinity Church, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., and began his new 
work September 1. 

This congregation, organized Feb- 
ruary 7, 1943, takes its next big step 
forward among the congregations of 
the Synod of the Northwest. It is the 
result of the labors of the Rev. Dwight 
H. Shelhart, who brought into this con- 
gregation 118 confirmed members after 
four months of hard work. The con- 
gregation is worshiping in a hall and 
now has 150 active members. 

Pastor Carlson has done eight years 
of constructive work in the Long Lake- 
Mound mission field, where he brought 
the Mound congregation from a mem- 
bership of 206 to 328 and to full self- 
support, besides seeing it build one of 


e After you have read this 
copy of ” The Lutheran” 
don't throw it away. Pass 
it on to someone who 
hasn't been able to get 
one. In this way you can 
share with others “The 
Lutheran’s’ important 
messages to Lutherans. 


-Make your copy work 
overtime 
IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE CHURCH 
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THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


*°4 School Which Meets a Need’? 


“THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM” 
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the most complete suburban churches 
in the synod. At Long Lake the con- 
gregation bought, remodeled and placed 
on a secure foundation a church build- 
ing. Z 
Pastor Shelhart is now engaged in 
canvassing Two Rivers, Wis., a city of 
10,000 population, with only three Prot- 
estant churches—one bilingual, one 
modernistic and one of the revivalistic 
type. 


The Rev. Peter Dexnis, who has 
served Messiah Church, Philadelphia, - 
Pa., as assistant pastor for two years, 
has accepted the call to become pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. A farewell was held for him 
and his wife August 26, after the 
weekly Thursday evening service, at 
which time they were the recipients of 
gifts and a purse from the congregation. 


The Rev. William B. Downey re- 
signed August 8 as pastor of Hope 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., to enter 
the Army as a chaplain. He left imme- 
diately for the Chaplains’ Training 
School at Harvard. 

Mr. Downey was graduated from 
Grinnel College in Iowa in 1939, and 
later attended Western Seminary and 
Biblical Seminary, and was graduated © 
from Northwestern Seminary in Min- 
neapolis in 1942. He has been pastor of 
Hope Church for thirteen months. 


The Rev. Robert L. Herman was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Hecktown- 
Farmersville Parish, Pa. on the eve- 
ning of July 25. The Rev. Harvey C. 
Snyder, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Nazareth, president of the Allentown 
Conference, installed Pastor Herman 
and gave the charge to the congrega- 
tion. The Rev. Walter A. Kuntzleman, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Bath, Pa., 
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friend and classmate of Pastor Herman, 
gave the charge to the pastor. 

The service was conducted at Trinity 
Church, Hecktown. The auditorium 
was filled to capacity. Special music 
was sung by the choir, and the many 
flower decorations were a real tribute 
to the new pastor. 

Mr. Herman began his pastorate 
June 1, a successor to the Rev. Israel 
Yost, now a chaplain in the army. Pas- 
tor Herman received his education at 
Gettysburg College and the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, and received his B.D. 
degree from the seminary in 1938. 

Trinity Church, Pottsville, extended 
a call to Pastor Herman in January 
1936 as assistant pastor, and he served 
there until September 1937, when he 
accepted a call from the Berwick Par- 
ish, which he served up to the present 
time. He resides at 26 N. New Street, 
Nazareth, Pa. 


The Rev. Paul E. Schoeneman of 
Detroit, Mich., was installed as pastor 
of St. Thomas Church, Brookville, Ind., 
August 1 by Dr. H. E. Turney, pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod. This parish 
was made vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. Earl Coble, who is now serving 
in the Illinois Synod. 


The Rev. Raymond G. Wood resigned 
as pastor of Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., 
July 8, upon his appointment as chap- 
lain in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. Deep regret is felt by this con- 
gregation at the departure of this 
beloved pastor, whose ministry of two 
years was one rich with blessings. Dr. 
G. Morris Smith, president of Susque- 


Select? MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an _inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors.Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


932 DAKIN STREET - 425 FIFTH AVENUE 
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LUTHERAN GIRLS! 


The chance for a college education is provided 


for you at 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 
The only Junior College in the U. L. C. 


e Thorough grounding in many fields for 
further education or a life work; in an 


atmosphere of Christian culture. 

e High standards of scholarship; healthy 
recreations and social life; emphasis on 
Christian service. 

Rates $475.00 to $525.00 a year. 
Address 
REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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hanna University, has served as supply 
pastor during July and August. Other 
supplies have been Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman of Gettysburg Seminary and 
Dr. George F. Dunkelberger of Sus- 
quehanna University, who had charge 
of the midweek worship services. 

During Mr. Wood’s pastorate in Sun- 
bury there has been a net gain in mem- 
bership of 30, a total of $102,901 dis- 
bursed by the treasurer, of which 
$72,000 was for current expenses and 
benevolence and $30,900 for the build- 
ing debt and bonds. A parish worker 
was installed in this congregation, a 
new constitution was adopted, and a 
congregational survey was conducted 
preparatory to the revision of the 
church record system. Besides the pas- 
tor, 175 members of the congregation 
have gone into the service of their 
country. 

Pastoral records include the follow- 
ing: 694 private communions;* 5,169 
pastoral calls; 97 infant baptisms; 208 
adult new members received; 47 mar- 
riages; 88 funerals. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Chambersburg, Pa. A new com- 
munity will be established in the south- 
ern part of Chambersburg under pres- 
ent plans of the National Housing 
Agency and the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. A federally financed 
public housing project, the development 
will provide shelter for 1,640 persons, 
and 440 housing units of a temporary 
construction will be erected on a tract 
of land west of the terminus of West 
Catharine Street. Other parts of the 
housing program, designed to meet the 
needs of workers at the Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot, include 160 houses or 
apartment family units to be privately 
constructed and owned, 100 conver- 
sions of properties to provide added 
housing units, 100 conversions under 
rental agreements with the FPHA. 

This project naturally offers a chal- 
lenge to our Lutheran Church people 
in this Pennsylvania city. 


Middletown, Pa. Members of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church have under- 


written the cost of fifty Common Serv- 
ice Books, which the Rev. Dr. Paul R. 
Clouser has ordered sent to St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, the gateway to the Alcan 
Highway. 

Staff Sgt. W. Henry Wilson, formerly 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa., sent word to 
Lutheran friends that such a gift would 
be appreciated. A number of U. S. 
service men attend services at this 
United Lutheran Church in Edmonton. 
The unexpended balance of the special 
fund will be given to the Edmonton 
Church to start an organ repair fund. 

St. Peter’s congregation was organ- 
ized in 1752 and the original church, 
which still stands, was erected in 1767 
after a man walked from Middletown 
to Philadelphia to solicit funds from 
Lutherans there. One of its earliest 
pastors, the Rev. Dr. John Nicholas 
Kurtz, was instructed by the Lutheran 
patriarch, Dr. Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, in his theological classes at 
Trappe, Pa. U. H. Dunwap. 


St. Paul, Minn. Faith Church con- 
tinues to maintain contacts with its 
members, numbering 502, who are in 
the service of their country. Not only 
do the pastor, Dr. Charles L. Grant, 
and the members of the congregation 
communicate frequently and systemati- 
cally “with those who are away” but 
many responses are received in return. — 
A very interesting printed communica- 
tion has been received from Pastor 
Grant. It consists of one-sentence ex- 
cerpts from about 120 letters which 
bear the names of their writers. 

A sermon by Dr. Grant, of which the 
theme was, “War the Product of God- 
lessness,” was published in an August 
issue of Northwestern News, and is an 
extensive treatment of the theme. 


OBITUARY 
Samuel G. Dornblaser, D.D. 


‘passed into life eternal August 20, at his home 


in Springfield, Ohio. This closes a period of | 
seventy years in which the triumvirate of Dorn- 
blaser first cousins served the Lutheran Church 
as pastors. Preceding him in death were 
Emanuel H. Dornblaser in 1934 and Thomas F. 
Dornblaser in 1941. 

Born in Clinton County, Pa., May 10, 1861, he 
received his education at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, and at Princeton University, 
graduating from the latter institution in 1884. 
He was graduated from Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary in 1887. 

He served pastorates in Morrow County, Ohio; — 
Emporia, Kansas; Columbus, Ohio; Hagerstown, 
Md.; Bucyrus, Ohio; Messiah Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Freeport, Pa. At Freeport he © 
completed in perfect harmony the consolida- 
tion of four Lutheran congregations into the — 
present Trinity Church and a beautiful stone 
house of worship was erected. 

He retired from the active ministry in 1932 
and had since resided in Springfield. His 
energy, courage, and unfailing optimism linked © 
with simplicity in living and modesty of char- 
acter gave him an enviable reputation among 
his associates. - 

A lifelong student, Dr. Dornblaser never lost 
interest in education for Sunday school leader-— 
ship, always conducting training classes in his 
congregations. He was a staunch advocate, in 
precept and practice, of stewardship and tith-— 
ing, and -in his forty-five years of active min- 
istry he never went to synod without benev- — 
olence from his congregation paid in full, 3 


The Lutheran : 


in spite of the fact that seventeen years of his 
ministry were served in mission churches. An 
uncompromising foe of intemperance, he was 
always an active advocate of prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. 

After retirement, Dr. Dornblaser pursued a 
program of graduate study at Wittenberg, ma- 
joring in psychology. In 1936 he received the 
degree of M.A., the oldest person ever to attain 
that distinction at Wittenberg. 

He always took an active part in the or- 
ganizational work of the Church, taking his 
turn as president of the former Miami Synod 
and the Wittenberg Synod, and later as benefi- 
cence secretary of the Pittsburgh Synod. He 
served a number of years on the Board of 
Directors of Thiel College at Greenville, Pa. 
He helped organize the Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society of Springfield and served for five years 
as its first president. 

Dr. Dornblaser and his wife attended the 
World Sunday School Convention in Los 
Angeles in 1928 and the World Lutheran Con- 
ference in Copenhagen in 1929. 

He was married to Miss Carrie Billow Octo- 
ber 11, 1887. Two children survive, Mrs. H. S 
Bechtolt of Chicago and Dr. George B. Dorn- 
blaser of Hazelton, Pa.; also five grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted from his 
home August 23 by his pastor, the Rev. Carl 
W. Shanor of the Fourth Lutheran Church, 
assisted by Dr. Arthur H. Smith of Ashland, 
Ohio, brother-in-law of the gecpared 3 
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Elias Harry Gerhart, D.D. 


retired, Jenkintown, Pa., entered the Church 
Triumphant August 6. At the time of his re- 
tirement in 1939 he had been in the active min- 
istry for fifty-seven years, serving many pas- 
torates in that time. 

Born at Rheinhold Station, Lancaster County; 
Pa., December 1, 1856, he attended the public 
schools in Ephrata, Pa., and the first school of 
higher education in that section which had 
been founded by the Seventh Day Baptists as 
early as 1738. Pastor Gerhart took every op- 
portunity to give credit to this group for being 
the founders of the first Christian Sunday 
school. Their first school was established in 
1738, forty-two years prior to the better known 
school of Robert Raikes in London, England. 

He continued his education at Muhlenberg 
College and Palatinate College (now Albright 
College) where he was graduated in 1877. En- 
tering the Philadelphia Seminary that year, he 
was graduated and ordained to the Lutheran 
ministry in 1880. | 

He was the last man of his class to retire 
from the active ministry. His first charge was 
in Chester, Pa. From there he went to Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., for a few years, after which he 
came to Philadelphia as the first pastor of 
Nativity Church. Other pastorates served by 
him were Penns Valley Parish, Aaronsburg; 
First Church, Annville; Trindle Springs Church, 
Ashland; Pa. His last pastorate was at Shamokin, 
Pa., where he served for nineteen years. 

In addition to his pastoral work, Dr. Gerhart 
was active in religious educational work. He 
was one of the founders of and lecturers at the 
“Summer Assembly” held for many years at 
Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove. In 
Shamokin, where a Religious Education School 
was conducted in the high school building, he 
lectured on Old Testament Literature and e- 
ology and was responsible for the curriculum 
of the school. He was particularly interested 
in Luther’s Small Catechism, and during his 
retirement was writing a commentary on it. 
His work was recognized by the Central Uni- 
versity of Indiana, where he was honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

At the time of his death he was living with 
his son Charles, an architect and builder in 
Jenkintown, Pa. C. W. Rhoda. 


The Rev. Michele Renzetti 


who was called to his eternal home August 17, 
leaves behind him a unique monument in the 
form of a flourishing Italian Lutheran congre- 
gation _at Ninth and Reed Streets in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. When he was called to this work, less 
than twenty years ago, he found a congrega- 
tion of just seven members in very straitened 
circumstances. Today there are nearly two 
hundred Italian Lutherans in the congregation. 
Pastor Renzetti was peculiarly apt in his work 
with the young people. When more room was 
needed for congregational activities, it was the 
young men who excavated a new basement 
under the church. But more than congrega- 
tional work was carried on by Pastor Renzetti 
and his people. In connection with their 
church they also made an important contribu- 
tion to the life of their community through the 
activity of the Martin Luther Neighborhood 
Center, where Inner Mission activity was zeal- 
ously propagated. ; 

Born in  Castellmare-Adriatico, Italy, Jan- 
uary 22, 1878, young Michele attended the com- 
mon school there, and at the age of twelve en- 
tered the Roman Catholic Seminary. However, 
his life’s work was not to be fulfilled in the 
Roman Church. Shortly after his arrival in 
America in December 1903, he was converted 
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to Protestantism at Steubenville, Ohio. In 1906 
he went as a missionary to Butler, Pa., at the 
same time preparing himself for the Protestant 
ministry by studying at the United Presbyterian 
Seminary in Alleghany, Pa. Ordained in 1909, 
he went to Pittsburgh the following year and 
here he did an outstanding piece of Italian 
mission work. When he left Pittsburgh in 1920 
he had established a flourishing congregation, 
built a new church for their worship, and had 
served as editor of an Italian paper for eight 
ears. 

4 The Lutheran Church felt that this was the 
man who was needed to carry on the Italian 
Mission work in Philadelphia, and upon the 
recommendation of the Immigrant Mission 
Board of the U. L. C. A. he began his work for 
the Lutheran Church November 1, 1924. The 
following year he was received into the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, where he completed 
his life’s work. He is survived by his widow 
and three sons. C. W. Rhoda. 


MARRIED 


Welchert-Tranberg. Miss Marcella Tranberg, 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Tranberg, 
and the Rev. Werner P. Welchert, son of the 
Rev. Hugo Welchert, Fremont, Nebr., were mar- 
ried August 7 in St. James Church, Vandalia, 
Ill. The bride’s father, a missionary to India 
for a number of years and now pastor of St. 
James Church, Vandalia, performed the cere- 
mony. : 

Miss Tranberg was receptionist in Carnegie 
Steel Corporation in Chicago. Mr. Welchert is 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Lanham, Nebr., in 
which city the couple will reside. 


CONVENTION OF U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The twelfth convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Roanoke, Va., Octo- 
ber 2-5, 1943. The sessions will be held in the 
Hotel Roanoke, where official delegates of the 
convention will be given hospitality. 

Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held at First Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., October 20 and 21, the Rev. Olen 
A. Peters pastor, beginning at 2.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, October 20, with a Communion 
Service. The Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, mission- 
ary on furlough from British Guiana, will be 
the convention speaker. ae 

Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe, Sec. 


The sixty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., October 13 and 
14, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. 

Harriet Engelbrecht, Sec. 


The eighth biennial convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will be held in St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J. The conven- 
tion will open Wednesday evening, October 13, 
and will continue October 14 and 15. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting will precede the 
convention on October 13. 

Mrs. George C. Ackerly, Sec. 


The forty-seyenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 


. 20 and 21. 
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will be held Wednesday, October 13, in Trinity 
Church, Lehighton, Pa., the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson pastor. 

The theme will be, “Believe in the Light. 
It is Better to Light a Candle Than to Curse 
the Darkness.” Mrs. W. M. Watt, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Central Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will meet at Trinity Church, Millersburg, Ohio, 
the Rev. Knox R. Roberts partor, September 

The sessions will be opened with 
the Holy Communion Service at 10.30 A. M., 
Monday, September 20. The sermon will be 
preached by the president of conference, the 
Rev. George W. Dittmar. ; : 

The Brotherhood Banquet will be held in the 
church parlors, Monday at 7.00 P. M. The ad- 
dress will be given by C. F. Koch, D.D., execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Social Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

B. J. Bishop, Sec. pro tem. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY WOMEN’S 
AUXILIARY 


The fall meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia will be held September 30 at 2.00 P. M. 
in the chapel on the Seminary Campus. This 
meeting will be held in connection with Semi- 
nary Day. The Rev. John W.  Doberstein, 
Litt.D., chaplain at Muhlenberg College, will be 
the speaker. Ruth D. Rhyne, Rec. Sec. 
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REMEMBER 
All the difficulties encountered 
now by any going concern stand 
in the way of giving our usual 


service. Expect of us only what. 


can be done under prevailing 
conditions. 
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Our Catalog No. 74 is well known to pastors and Sunday school 4 
superintendents to whom it was sent early in 1942. i 


Normally this issue would have been retired from service by the 


publication of a new catalog of like nature at about this time. 


2 
However since under present conditions publication of a new ‘ 


catalog is not feasible, Catalog No. 74 must be kept in service 


possibly for the duration. 


Fortunately most of the listings in the catalog are still in effect. : 
Major changes have taken place in the Novelties, Flag and Bible 
Sections (pages 20-38, 121 and 189-204). 


As our present stock of this catalog is rather limited, copies can 


be provided only as replacements where they have been mislaid, 
to pastors and superintendents not previously supplied and other 
workers in church or school who have real need for a copy. 


A supplement to Catalog No. 74 is planned with publication — 
date rather uncertain. This will bring Catalog No. 74 up to date. 

This supplementary catalog will be mailed when ready to all 
those who already have our regular catalog. ; 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. : 


Chicago 11, Il, 860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 610 Smithfield St. 


